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CALHOUN’S WORKS.* 


Mr. Catnoun was fortunate, beyond most of 
our American statesmen, in a reputation de- 
pending less upon his own personal associa- 
tions or forensic powers than upon the sub- 
stantial and distinguishing qualities of his 
mind. Great as is the advantage of preémi- 
nence in debate, and of a commanding pre- 
sence to add to the weight of argument or 
the felicity of illustration (and in neither was 
he deficient), these are not the permanent 
attributes of greatness; they perish in the 
using, and their memory belongs more to 
tradition than to the records of history. If 
Mr. Calhoun’s fame as an orator is less bril- 
liant and conspicuous than that of his great 
compeers in the senate, the intrinsic merits 
of his written works will command for them 
an equal, if not a greater and more enduring 
appreciation than will attach to the speeches 
of Clay, or the orations and arguments of 
Webster. 

The first volume of the complete works 
of the South Carolina statesman is now 
before us, and is, we hope, the immediate pre- 
cursor of the remaining volumes. It is 
appropriately devoted to the elaborate treatise 
on the constitution and government of the 
United States. 

This work, written by its author in the 
last years of his life, and in the maturity of 
his intelleetual powers, is full of the vigor 
of theught and practical strength ef expres- 
sion, and of the clear, forcible method of 
reasoning, which stamp his writings as the 
productions of a mind of uncommon strength 
and compass. It is full of that terse energy 
and downright plainness of style and diction 
which seem to command conviction, and set 
doubt or misgiving at defiance. One can 
hardly read a page of Calhoun without feel- 
ing himself in the grasp of a giant, and the 
temptation, or rather the necessity, of sub- 
mitting to the terms which he proposes, is 
not easily to be escaped from. Few men 
ever had at command greater resources for 
compelling acquiescence to their dogmas, so 
long as logic, and argument, and analysis, 
were the weapons of attack. 

In the present work, Mr. Calhoun appears 
as the political philosopher, and in that un- 

pular t of a prophet of evil which 

me in his latter years his habitual charac- 
ter—a character in which he went off the 
stage. He conceived it to be the only re- 
maining service he could render to the State 
to take up the burden of lamentation, and 
preach woe and destruction to the nation for 
its departure from the faith of true Federal- 
ism, as interpreted by the Southern champions 
of State Rights. His disquisition on govern- 
ment is, therefore, not a commentary on the 
perfections of our American system, but 
rather on its abuses. He exhibits and mag- 
nifies its grand proportions, as conceived and 
established by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, rather to show the heights from which 
we are fallen than to measure the eminence 
which we have attained. The preponderance 
of numerical majorities—the encroachments 
of a seetion of the country, to the ruin of the 
interests of the residue—in a word, the con- 
* The Works of John C, Calhoun. Vol. I. A Disquisi- 
tion on rernmen Discourse 
and Gover nment of ihe United Btates. By Sous © Cate 
he direction the General Assembl of the atate of 
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uest of the North over the South, and the 


isruption and dissolution of the Federal 
Union,—these are the evils against which he 
warns, and in view of which he threatens and 
points out the path of safety. 

Wherever this treatise, or any of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s other works, are read, and however 
their conclusions may clash with the opinions 
of men in any part of the Union, no one can 
fail to derive great instruction and benefit 
from their perusal. They will constitute a 
most valuable and indispensable part of the 
political literature of the United States; 
they are not only full of intellectual strength, | 
but of the results of a long and varied expe- 
rience in public affairs, giving the stamp of au- 
thenticity and personal authority to many of 
their most important details ; and they carry 
with them, besides the seal and impress of 
extraordinary mental endowments, the sane- 
tion of a character preéminent for integrity 
and purity. 

Mr. Calhoun’s writings remind us con- 
stantly of the man. They are full of indi- 
viduality and of the traits which distinguished 
him as a speaker and a statesman. The 
points of the rough and somewhat uncouth 
portrait which Ingersoll gives, in his History 
of the Second War with England, are repro- 
duced in the pages of his works. “ Speak- 
ing with aggressive aspect, flashing eye, rapid 
action and enunciation, unadorned argument, 
eccentricity of judgment, unbounded love of 
rule, impatient, precipitate in ambition, kind 
in temper; with conception, perception, and 
demonstration, quick and clear; with logical 
precision arguing paradoxes, and carrying 
home conviction beyond rhetorical illustra- 
tion ; his own impressions so intense as to 
discredit, scarcely to listen to, any other sug- 
gestions.” The Messrs. Appleton produce 
this work in becoming style, and will, we 
hope, complete the volumes without delay. 





BRODHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK.* 

SECOND NOTICE. 
Tae great merit of Mr. Brodhead’s history, 
and it must always be one of the greatest of 
any historian, is his close attention to the 
business of his subject. But, essential as 
this is, how often is it neglected or defeated 
by the indolence, inexperience, love of dis- 
play, or ill-balanced qualities of those who 
take upon themselves to write what they 
call history. In enterprises of this kind we 
have seen the labors of years lost, and the 
best material sacrificed, so far as permanent 
interest and holding the position of the writer 





is concerned, by lack of self-knowledge, 
which is quite as important as knowledge of 
facts, and want of literary discipline, without 
which, as in army discipline, the best words, 
like the stoutest men, avail little, if they do 
not betray the cause. What the public par- 
ticularly needed, concerning this early period 
of New York, was a thorough digest and un- 
encumbered exhibition of the facts. The 
material lay remote and scattered, a brick 
here and a stone there. Some enterprising 
citizen had pounced upon a fact or a sugges- 
tion, and brought it forward in an occasional 
leeture or address ; another had discovered a 
letter, a third knew of a Holland document 
or an old map; a fourth suspected there 
might be something among the Dutch histo- 
rians ;—but there was not enough in all this 
to satisfy publie curiosity, or supply that 





* History of the State of New York, by John Romeyn 
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sort of information which a man might read 
and find himself at home with the subject. 
There have been few weil edueated Knicker- 
bockers who could talk as confidently of 
Stuyvesant as New Engianders handled 
Winthrop,—a lack of conversation which 
Mr. Brodhead’s book will effectually remove, 
with its abundant detail of the vivacious, 
active, energetic career of that redoubtable 
Duteh governor. 

Stuyvesant’s course appears to us very 
faithfully set forth ia this history: we see 
him in his strength and weakness, in his 
courage and irascibility, in the midst of his 
perplexities, fighting and debating with Yan- 
kees on more than one side, and Swedes 
and Virginians on another, hostile Indians 
all around, burghers and citizens in perpetu- 
al conflict with him—resolutely earrying out, 
for good or evil, the purposes of his West 
India company at home. If he frequently 
appears harsh and cruel, it should be remem- 
bered that he sometimes fell short, in these 
respects, of his orders from home. He had 
an exceedingly diflicult part to act; and 
judged, as it should be, by the standard of a 
couple of centuries ago, he played the game 
with no more faults than should be expected 
from a man of his temper, in his times, 

The fault of the Dutch government 
throughout, in the colony, was that there 
was too much government. Everything was 
to be meddled with and regulated, to be 
made subservient to the trading monopoly of 
the company at home. That home govern- 
ment was an excellent contrivance, as it was 
intended to make the most of beaver skins ; 
but it did as little as possible for the in- 
terests of its colonists. Had a liberal sys- 
tem of emigration been encouraged from the 
outset, free of the restrictions of patroonships, 
and the over much government of the fort at 
Manhattan, with liberty to trade and sell 
on all sides, Holland would have been far 
richer by its colony, and the first union with 
England would have been one of voluntary 
alliance, and not of enforced conquest. 

The creation of the feudal patroonships was 
a great mistake for the welfare of the colo- 
ny, originating, as it did, in a hurried exhibi- 
tion of mereantile selfishness. When the 
system was determined upon, a few adroit 
members of the council pounced upon the 
great prizes. It was in 1629-30. 

THE PATROONSHIPS. ‘ 

“The most prompt in action were Samuel 
Godyn and Samuel Blommaert; the latter of 
whom had befriended Isaac de Rasieres, the late 
secretary of the Province. Influenced, perhaps, 
by his representations, Godyn and Blommaert 
dispatched two persons to the South River, ‘to 
examine into the situation of those quarters,’ 
and purchase a tract of land from the savages. 
At the first meeting of the Amsterdam Chamber 
after the adoption of the charter, Godyn notified 
his associate directors that,in quality of patroon, 
he had undertaken ‘to occupy the Bay of the 
South River, and that he Bad ‘advised the 
director, Peter Minuit, and charged him to re- 
gister the same there’ The agents in New 
Netherland faithfully executed the orders of 
their principals in Holland. A tract of land on 
‘the south corner of the Bay of South River, 
extending northward about thirty-two miles 
‘from Cape Hinlopen to the mouth of the said 
river) and inland about two miles in breadth, 
was actually purchased from the natiye Indians, 
for Godyn and Blommaert, a few days before 
the adoption of the charter in Holland, * * * 

“ Another director of the Amsterdam Chamber, 
Kilaen van Rensselaer, ‘who was accustomed 
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to polish (rafineeren) pearls and diamonds, 
had his attention meanwhile directed to the 


regions adjacent to Fort Orange, on the North | 


River; where Sebastian Jansen Krol had now 
been stationed for four years, as under director 
and commissar 
At Van Rensselaer’s request, Krol purchased for | 
him, from the Indian proprietors, a tract of land | 
on the west side of the river, extending north | 
ward from Beeren Island to Smaek’s Island, and | 
‘stretching two days’ journey into the interior.’ | 
In the mean time, vigorous preparations for | 
colonization had been made; and several emi- 
grants, well provided with ame. erm and 
eattle, were sent out from Holiand, early in the 
spring, under the supervision of Wolfert Gerrit- | 
son, as ‘opper-bouwmeester, or overseer of 
farms. The colonists embarked at the Texel, in 
the ship ‘ Eendragt,’ or Unity, Captain John | 
Brouwer. In a few weeks th-y arrived at Man- 
hattan; whence they proceeded at once to Fort 
Orange, and commenced the actual settlement 
of the ‘ colonie of Rensselaerswyck.’ Krol’s first 
— however, did not comprehend the 
ands in the immediate vicinity of Fort Orange. 
A few weeks after the arrival of the first colo- 
nists, the patroon’s special agent, Gillis Hossett, 
in sailing up the river, came to the place where 
several men were busy in cutting timber for a 
new ship which Minuit was building at Manhat- 
tan. Meeting there several Indian sachems, 
Hossett secured for Van Rensselaer the cession 
of their lands ‘on the west side of the North 
River, south and north of the Fort Orange,” and 
extending nearly to the ‘ Monemins Castle,’ on a 
small island now called Haver Island, at the 
confluence of the Mohawk. The land on the 
east side of the North River, extending north- 
wardly from Castle Island to the Mohawk, was 
the private property of the sachem Nawane- 
mitt. From him, Van Rensselaer’s agents also 
ae the territory ‘called Semesseeck, 
ying on the east side of the aforesaid river, op- 
posite the Fort Orange, as well above as below, 
and from Poetanock, the mill creek, northward, 
to Negagonce, being about twelve miles large 
measure. These purchases were confirmed, a 
few days afterwards, by formal patents, signed 
by the director and council at Manhattan. Thus 
a large portion of the present counties of Alba- 
ny and Rensselaer became the private property 
of a shrewd member of the Amsterdam Cham- 
ber. Fort Orange itself, with the land immedi- 
ately round its walls, was all that now remain- 
ed, in that neighborhood, under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the West India Company. 

“ An inviting region near Manhattan was still 
unappropriated, Another director of the Am- 
sterdam Chambgr, Michael Pauw, of Achtien- 
hoven, near Utrecht, finding that Van Renssel- 
aer had already monopolized the lands in the 
neighb rhood of Fort e, hastened to secure 
for himself the tract called ‘ Hobokan-Hacking, 
lying opposite the Island Manhatas,’ and bound- 
ed on the east by the North River, and on the 
south by Ahasimus. A few days afterwards, 
Pauw also procured from its Indian owners the 
cession of whole of Staten Island, ‘on the 
west shore of Hamel’s Hooftden,’ now called 
the Narrows. The purchase of Staten Island 
was sveceeded, in the following autumn, by the 
still more advantageous investiture of ‘ Abasi- 
mus’ and ‘ Aressick,’ extending ‘along the River 
Mauritius and Island Manhatas on the east side, 
and the Island Hobokan-Hacking on the north 
side, and surrounded by marshes, serving suffi- 
ciently for distinct boundaries.’ ‘The spot was a 
favorite resort for the Indians, who were in the 
habit of conveying their peltries from that 
point, directly across the river to Fort Amster- 
dam. This desirable purchase included the 
whole neighborhood of * Paulus’ Hook,’ or Jerse 
City; and the sagacious Pauw, Latinizing bis 
patronymic, gave the name of ‘ Pavonia’ to his 
embryo colony.” 





Y | desired to enjoy in New Netherland the 





Of course these claims were a perpetual 


source of difficulty: a small colonial empire 
is bad enough, but a smaller within that is 
worse. The emigrants from Holland were 


_men destined to grow great, as they had done 
of tha Weat Yedia Coupany ‘at home, by freedom and not by restriction. 


If they needed anything it was the spur and 
not the rein. The small governments of the 
colony were probably not very severe or 
tyrannieal, but their negative views were 
the evil. They checked industry, commerce, 
and the public spirit of free trade and union. 


| It is melaneholy to read, in the early annals 


of Manhattan, of the small bickerings and 
prolonged contests for a litthke modieum of 
self-government, going on between the in- 
habitants and the fort. The city squabbles 
of tax payers and petty dictators, seem like 
a burlesque in miniature of the constitution- 
al struggle of nations." But the lesson is 
still the same, whether in a family, a village, 
or a court. 

We were not surprised at the small system 
of trading restrictions at Manhattan; but 
we confess to our disappointment on reading 
this story—so much at variance with the 
liberality of the mother country, and with 
the general conduct of the colony itself—of 


THE PERSECUTIONS OF THE QUAKERS, 


“Unhappily, the spirit of Massachusetts 
rather than that of Rhode Island seems to have 
moved the government of New Netherland. An 
English ship, the ‘ Woodhouse,’ arrived at New 
Amsterdam, (August, 1657), with a number of 
Quakers on board, among whom were several of 
those who had been banished from Boston the 
a autumn. Two of these persons, Dorothy 

augh and Mary Witherhead, n to preac 

ublicly in the streets, for which breach of the 
aw they were arrested and imprisoned. A few 
days afterwards they were discharged ; and the 
ship, with most of her Quaker passengers, sailed 
onward, through Heil-gate, to Rhode Island, 
‘where all kinds of scum dwell, for it is nothing 
else than a sink for New England, 

“But Robert Hodgson, one of the Quakers, 
wishing to remain in the Dutch province, went 
over to Long Island. At Flushing he was well 
received. On visiting Heemstede, however, 
where Denton, the Presbyterian clergyman, min- 
istered, Hodgson was arrested and committed to 
prison, whence he was transferred to the dun- 
geon of Fort Amsterdam. Upon his examina- 
tion before the council, he was convicted, and 
sentenced to labor two years at a wheelbarrow, 
along with a negro, or pay a fine of six hundred 
guilders. After a few days confinement, he was 
chained to a barrow, a ordered to work ; and, 
upon his refusal, was beaten by a negro with a 
ieeed rope until he fell om, At length, after 
frequent scourgings and solitary imprisonments, 
the suffering Quaker was liberated, at the inter- 
cession of the director’s sister, Anna, widow of 
Nicholas Bayard, and ordered to leave the pro- 
vince.” 


This treatment was resolutely resisted by 
the colonists, who appear to have had little 
bigotry in their composition. Stuyvesant, 
himself, was a good deal of a Puritan, of the 
Cromwell stanrp. In 1665 he had even 
issued an ordinance against New Year's and 
May day :— 


“ The close of this year was marked by a new 
display of Stuyvesant’s imperious character. 
Through all their social and political trials, the 
Dutch colonists had preserved their heredi 
elasticity of spirit ; and, bringing with them the 
cheerful habits of their nation, they naturally 


times in which they had joined at * Pinckster’ 
and other holidays in Holland. But the severe 
director would not tolerate within his govern- 
ment those frivolities which, in the Fatherland, 
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were ‘looked at through the rs. An ordi- 
nance was accordingly publi declaring that 
‘from this time forth, within the province of New 
Netherland, on New Year, or May-days, there 
shall be no firing, nor planting of May-poles, nor 
apy beating of drums,nor treating,’ under cred 








y of twelve guilders for the first offence, double 
ur the , and ‘arbitrary correetion’ for the 


A staple topic of the fifty years’ history of 
the Dutch in New Netherland is the “ crowd- 
ing ont,” by the Yankees, who kept con- 
stantly pushing upon the province, as we seo 
in our own day, a Texan upon Mexico, or a fili- 
buster upon Cuba. The “ well known fable 
of Aisop ” was more than once illustrated on 
the banks of the Connecticut and the waters 
of the Sound. Conneeticut was particularly 
anxious for hostilities, though she appears to 
have had affairs very much her own way. A 
passage, taken from the year 1653, when she 
was very anxious to prove, without much 
trouble about evidence, a conspiracy of the 
Duteh with the Indians against New Eng- 
land, will illustrate the spirit of the times :— 


“The New England agents, on reaching Bos- 
ton, reported their proceedings in New Nether- 
land, with the testimony they had collected ; 
and also submitted to the commissioners some 
propositions for protection and assistance which 
had been presented to them on behalf of the 
disaffected English at Heemstede and Mididel- 
burgh. Upon a statement of the case, the 
General Court of Massachusetts desired a con- 
sultation with the commissioners, and appointed 
a committee to prepare a joint report of the 


j, | facts respecting the difference with the Dutch. 


The joint committee, however, could not agree ; 
and two separate statements were drawn up, 
one on the part of the commissioners, by Govern- 
or Eaton, and another on the part of Massachu- 
setts, by Major,General Denison. A conference 
was then held before the General Court of 
Massachusetts ‘and divers neighboring elders, 
to whom the testimony was submitted for their 
opinion ‘what the Lord calleth to do’ The 
elders found enough to ‘ induce them to believe’ 
in the reality of ‘that late execrable plot, tend- 
ing to the destruction of so many dear saints of 
God, which is imputed to the Dutch governor 
and fiseal’ Yet, upon serious examination, they 
could not find the proofs ‘so fully conelusive as 
to clear up present proceedings to war.’ The 
next day, the General Court of Massachusetts 
voted that they were not ‘called to make a pre- 
sent war with the Dutch” This, however, was 
not the general sentiment out of Boston. The 
‘teacher of the church at Salem’ wrote to the 
commissioners, urging immediate hostilities, the 
postponement of which had already ‘caused 
many a pensive heart.’ Six out of the eight 
commissioners were for instant war. The Gene- 
ral Court of Massachusetts, however, again inter- 

In an able exposition of the Articles of 
Confederation, they declared that it was not 
competent ‘for six commissioners of the other 
colonies to put forth any act of power in a vin- 
dictive War, whereby they shall coramand the 
colonies dissenting to assist them im the same.’ 
Thus Massachusetts, affirming the doctrine of 
‘state rights’ prevented New England from 
commencing an ‘offensive war’ inst New 
Netherland. The commissioners, at iled - hae 
hostile designs, sent a peevish reply to ve- 
sant, reiterating that the I English were right and 
the Dutch were wrong on every point in contro- 


tary | versy, and telling him, with insulting pertina- 


city, that his ‘ confident denials of the barbarous 
plot charged, will weigh little in the balance 


pas- | against suh evidence, so that we must still re- 


quire and seek due satisfaction and security.” 


The general government of Massachusetts, 
failing to be convinced by bad logie and 
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ions, the annexators determined 
Span a litle piratieal business on their own 
hook, and fell to plundering and lying, ae- 
cording to the fashion of such patriots to the 
present day :— 


“The Connecticut governments seemed ani- 
mated by the most vindictive feelings ; and their 
own recent historian laments the refusal of the 
Massachusetts authorities to bear in an 
offensive war against New Netherland, as an 
‘indeliblé stam upon their honor as men and 
upon their morals as Christians, 

“The commissioners, however, had the power 
to cause some annoyance to the Dutch; and 
they used their power. 
former resident of New Amsterdam, inflamed 
with zeal in the parliamentary cause, turned 

irate, and committed various outrages on Long 
[sland and the neighborhood. Under an alleged 
commission from Rhode Island, he seized in 
Heemstede harbor a vessel belonging to New 
Plymouth, and also captured a Dutch boat near 
Manhattan. Stuyvesant promptly dispatched 
two vessels with a hundred men to blockade 
Baxter in Fairfield Roads. But the commission- 
ers declared it ‘necessary’ that every jurisiic- 
tion should prohibit all Datch vessels from coming 
into any harbor belonging to any of the confede- 
rate colonies, without express license; and 
made it lawful for each colonie to ‘surprise and 
seize’ any such offenders. The New Nether- 
land blockading force was, therefore, obliged to 
retire; and Baxter continued his depredations 
against both Dutch and English property, until 
he was eventually ordered to be arrested by the 
authorities of New Haven and Hartford. 

“The hostile feelings of Connecticut could 
scarcely be repressed. It was thought that 
Hartford and New Haven were strong enough 
to subdue the Dutch without any aid from 
Massachusetts; and Stamford and Fairfield, un- 
dertaking to raise volunteers on their own ac- 
count, appointed Ludlow their leader. These 
irregular proceedings were suppressed with 
some difficulty by the government of New 
Haven, and the ringleaders were punished. An 
address was sent to Cromwell, urging that ‘the 
Dutch be either removed, or so far, at least, sub- 
jected that the colonies may be free from injuri- 
ous affronts, and secured against the dangers 
and mischievous effects which daily grow upon 
them by their plotting with the Indians and 
furnishing them with arms against the English.’ 
And Hooke wrote from New Haven to the Lord 
General, that those of ‘the Bay’ had broken 
‘the brotherly covenant’ ia declining to draw 
the sword; and that, if the Dutch be not re- 
moved, ‘we and our posterity (now almost pre- 
pared to swarm forth plenteously) are confined 
and straitened.’ Two or three frigates should, 
therefore, be sent ‘for the clearing of the coast 
from a nation with which the lish cannot 
either mingle, nor easily sit under their govern- 
ment, nor so much as live by, without oo of 
our lives and all our comforts ia this world.’ 

e a nothing might be left undone to excite 
mosity in a rancorous et was 
published in London, entitled ‘ Tip octoed 
of the Amboyna Tragedy ; or a faithful account 
of a bloody, treacherous, and cruel plot of the 
Dutch in i ing the total ruin and 
murder of all the English ists in New Eng- 
land ; extracted from the various letters lately 
written from New England to different mer- 
In this i publi- 

the 
Savages to assault the New England colonists 


‘on a Sunday, when would be al i 
their a murder Hes ata 


Thomas Baxter, a | 


part | ‘ Atkarkarton, the few 


and his council, ‘that your honors may see what 
stratagems that nation employs, not only to irri- | 
tate the st but the whole world, if pos- | 
sible, and to stir it up against us.’” 


This was the programme of New England | 
interference. The detail was worked out 
with infinite perseverance, and general suc- 
cess, though sometimes the Yankees were | 
placed in rather an unexpected and ludicrous | 
position. They are troublesome fellows to an | 
historian of Dutch blood, writing the histery | 
of his state; But Mr. Brodhead has a neat, 
way of disposing of them, chiefly, as we have | 
seen above, by giving them the benefit of) 
their own arguments, in their own words. 

The history of religion in the New Nether- 
land worthily oceupies a distinctive portion | 
of this volume. Like every other portion it | 
is succinetly and clearly related, and is of de- 
cided value as an important chapter of the 
civilization of the American colonies. The 
following exhibits the state of the province 
in this respect :—- 





PICTURE OF RELIGION, 


“In the begiuning of the year 1656, there 
were four Reformed Dutch clergymen in New 
Netherland. Megapolensis and Drisius were 
| colleagues at New Amsterdam; Schaats minis- 
|tered at Beverwyck; and Polhemus had the 
| joint charge of Breuckelen, Midwout, and Amers- 
| foort. Besides his regular services at New 
Amsterdam, Drisius occasionally visited Staten 
Island, where a number of Vaudois or Waldenses 
soon settled themselves; and his knowledge of 
the French language enabled him to preach 
satisfactorily to these faithful men, who fled to 
Holland and to America from the tyranny of 
| their despotic sovereign. Flushing, whigh had 
| obliged Doughty to quit the place and go to! 

Virginia, had been for more than a year without a | 
minister. At Heemstede, where there were many 
Dutch and English Calvinists, Richard Denton, 
a Presbyterian clergyman, and ‘ an honest, pious, 
and learned man, had preached since 1644. 
He had ‘in all things conformed’ to the Estab- 
lished Church of the province. The Puritan 
Independents of the place ‘listened attentively’ 
' to his preaching ; but when he began to baptize 
| the children of such parents as were not com- 
municants, ‘ they sometimes burst out of the 
church’ At Middelburgh, or Newtown, where 
the Independents outnumbered the Presbyte- 
rians, John Moore, who did not administer sacra- 
ments, preached with acceptance. The people 
of Gravesend were understood to be ‘ Mennon- 
ists,” or Anabaptists. They rejected infant bap- 
tism, the Sabbath, the office of preacher, and 
the teachers of God’s word, ‘ saying that through 
these have come all sorts of contention into the 
world” Whenever they met together, one or 
other ‘read something for them.’ The English 
settlers at West Chester were Puritan Indepen- 
dents. They had no preacher, but held Sunda 
meetings, ‘reading a sermon from an Engli 
book, and making a er’ At Esopus, or 
tch inhabitants, having 
no cle ; had conducted divine service 
themselves on Sunday, one of them reading 
‘ something out for a postille,’ or commentary. On 
the South River, enius, the Lutheran clergy- 
man, continued his ministrations to the Swedes 
and Finns near Fort Christina. He was repre- 
sented to lead ‘a godless and scandalous life,’ and 
to be ‘more inclined to look into the wine kan 
than to pore over the Bible.” At Fort Casimir, the 
Dutch residents, being without a minister, ap- 








inted a la ‘ who should read every Sun- 
Which they could effect,’ was roundly charged tee! In the Far West, Jesuit siaeneeies 
Se nt the Dutch, and — d without seruple, ed to the Onondagas. So stood New 
Pt ae _popular hostility. The Aiumatebdens etherland with regard to religion. As to po- 
ae immediately ordered the translation of education, excepting at Manhattan, Bever- 


wy they termed this ‘most infamous lyi 
la copy of which they sent to Stuyvesant 


ing | wyck, and Fort Casimir, there was no school- 








master. Though the people at large were 


anxious that their children should be instructed, 
they found great difficulty, because many of 
them, coming ‘naked and poor from Holland) 
had not sufficient means, and because there were 
few qualified persons, except those already em- 
ployed, who could or would teach.” 


It is also a fair example of the condensa- 
tion of the book, which we should not take 
leave of without particularly noticing the dil- 
igence and exactness displayed in the enu- 
meration of dates, the constant and precise 
references, the thorough and minute index, 
and the elaborate map, drawn by Mr. Brod- 
head, with a triple rendering of the Indian, 
Dutch, and present names, from Ontario to 
Cape Cod, and from Champlain to Cape 
Henlopen. These, in one sense, are me- 
chanical appliances to history; but, like 
many other mechanical things, they are 
essential to use and luxury, and if their 
value were determined by their rarity, they 
would, in their perfection, prove as remark- 
able as some of the more vaunted qualities of 
literature. 





TROUBAT ON LIMITED PARTNERSIIP.* 


Business men in this commercial city know 
very well, and some of them, by unfortunate 
experience, know too well, what limited 
partnerships mean. A glance at the adver- 
tising columns of any of the large daily 
newspapers, will enable every one to acquaint 
himself with their leading features. The 
public notice which announces to the com- 
munity that two or more persons have en- 
gaged in the prosecution of a certain busi- 
ness, and that another has risked a certain 
amount as special capital in the enterprise, 
which he has paid in cash to the partnership, 
apprises the world of the extent to which 
they may rely on the responsibility of the 
special partner, and connects him to the 
same extent to the fortunes of the enter- 
prise. 

This every day practice with us is un- 
kaown in En@and, the source of most of 
our modes of legal and commercial action. 
It is in our case an imitation and incorpora- 
tion into our laws of a system which has 
been prevalent in France, under the sanction 
of the State, for many years, dating its origin 
as far back as 1673. It was adopted as a 
safe and useful mode of commercial opera- 
tions. and authorised by statute in the State 
of New Yerk in 1822, furnishing the first 
instance, in the history of our legislation in 
which the statute law of any country, other 
than Great Britain, has been closely imitated 
and put in practice. Most of the commer- 
cial States have since followed the example 
of New York, and the system is generally in 
foree, and successfully so, throughout the 
United States. A 

Wherever this species of partnership ex- 
ists it is thus derived from one common 
source, and is governed by identically the 
same principles, however the details of its 
practical operation may be modified by local 
legislation; and a work upon the general 
subject of limited partnership may properly 
embrace the system as a whole, and treat of 
it with universal application. The fact of 
its being thus identical in its origin and in 
the principles which ought to govern it, gives 
great importance and utility to any treatise 
which adequately represents and illustrates 
it. 





* The Law of Commanflatory and Limited Partnership 

tes: By Francis J. Troubat, of the Bar 

ot Pe atcha James Way, Jr., & Brother, Law Book- 
sellers. 1453. 
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Mr. Troubat, in the present volume, dis- 
eusses in an able and thorough manner, and 
with discrimination, the main features 
and practical working of this speeies of 
eopartnership. He developes its historical 
details; its ingredients und requisites for 
efficient and useful action; the material 
rights and relations, and the liabilities which 
attach to it; and the mode of its proper 
management and termination. He blends 
together, as far as practicable, the various 
provisions of the statutes of the several 
States respecting the subject, and gives to 
each the exposition which judicial authority 
or the principles of the system have fixed 
and settled, He justly observes that the 
task of commenting upon the different sta- 
tutes of so many States has been difficult; 
it is however very satisfactory to find that, in 
spite of the diversities of local legislation, 
so important a branch of commercial juris- 


‘prudence is capable of being conde and 


commented upon as a single system, capable 
of being harmonized in its operation 
throughout the region of the entire country. 
Mr. ‘Proubat throws great light upon his 
subject from the thorough researches which 
he has made in the field of French jurispru- 
dence and legal learning relating to it. It is 
a striking and perhaps a solitary instance of 
an entire work upon an important branch of 
legal science on which the English bar and 
bench are silent. There is, however, much 
profound learning and acute practical reason- 
ing in the French cases of which use is made 
by the author; and the whole diseussion is 
earried on by him in an adwirable spirit of 
frankness and earnest independence. He 
has devoted many years to the elaboration 
of the work, and it bears abundant evidence 
of being the well digested result of mueh 
pains-taking and of thorough understanding 
of a subject but little understood among 
American lawyers, to whose candid examina- 
tion the book commends itself, and to whom 
it cannot fail to prove most instructive and 
useful, 





WHITTIER’S CHAPEL OF THE HERMITS.* 


We have never found Mr. Whittier’s manly 
English more resonant, or that introspective, 
ealm thought, to which he is so well entitled 
by his quaker garb, more wise and loving 
than in this new volume of his verse. The 
leading poem, which gives the volume a 
title, commemorates a joint incident in the 
lives of Jean Jacques Rousseav. and Ber- 
nardin St. Pierre, when the two met, as the 
story is recorded in a note to the latter’s 
Etudes de la Nature. “We arrived at the 
habitation of the Hermits a little before 
they sat down to their table, and while 
they were still at ehureh. J. J. Rousseau pro- 
pened to me to offer up our devotions. The 

ermits were reciting the Litanies of Provi- 
dence, which are remarkably beautiful. After 
we had addressed our prayers to God, and 
the hermits were proceeding to the refectory, 
Rousseau said to me, with his heart overflow- 
ing, ‘ At this moment I experience what is 
said in the gospel: Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst o them. There is here a feeling 
of peace and happiness which penetrates the 
soul.” I said, ‘If Fenelon had lived, you 
would have been a Catholic.’ He exclaimed, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘O, if Fenelon were 





* The Chapel of the Hermits, gnd other Poems 
G. Whittier Ticknor £000 oa 





alive, I would struggle to get into his service, 

even as a lackey.’ 

Whittier has brought in this aneedote as 
an illustration of a general theme with which 
he sets out and eloses, of the spiritual inde- 
pendence of the soul, or rather its depend- 
ence, in spite of all opposing things without, 
upon the “present deity.” A votary opens 
the poem, sighing for the objective realities of 
the Christian life in old Palestine, whose 
fanciful requests are thus rebuked by his 
friend :— 

“Then said I,—for I could not brook 
The mute appealing of his look,— 

‘I, too, am weak, and faith is small, 
And blindness happeneth unto all. 

“* Vet, sometimes glim on my sight, 
Through present saeae; the cenek right ; 
And, step by step, sinee time began, 

I see the steady gainof man: - 

“*That all of good the past hath had 
Remains to make our own time glad,— 
Our common daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


“*Thou weariest of thy present state ; 
What gain to thee time’s holiest date ? 
The doubter now perchance had been 
As High Priest or as Pilate then! 


“*What thought Chorazin’s scribes? What 
faith 
In Him had Nain and Nazareth? 
Of the few followers whom he led, 
One sold him,—all forsook and fled. 


“*O, friend! we need nor roek nor sand, 
Nor storied stream of Morning-Land : 
The heavens are glassed in Merrimack,— 
What more eould Jordan render back! 


“*We lack but open eye and ear 
To find the Orient’s marvels here, 
The still small voice in autumn’s hush, 
Yon maple wood the burning bush.’” 


The story is then told from “ Rare Bernard- 
in’s Leaves of Gold,” how St. Pierre’s soul 
had been charmed from misery and despair 
by the study of nature :— 


“Until, in place of wife and ehild, 
All-pitying Nature on him smiled, 
And gave to him the golden keys 
To all her inmost sanctities, 


“Mild Druid of her wood-paths dim! 
She laid her great heart bare to him, 
Its loves and sweet accords ;—he saw 
The beauty of her perfeet law. 


“The language of her signs he knew, 
What notes her cloudy elarion blew, 
The rhythm of autumn’s forest dyes, 
The hymn of sunset’s painted skies, 


“And thus he seemed to hear the song 
Which swept, of old, the stars along; 
And to his eyes the earth once more 
Its fresh an primal beauty wore.” 


This is the introduction of Rousseau :— 


“He loathed the false, yet lived not true 
To half the glorious truths he knew ; 
The doubt, the diseord, and the sin 
He mourned without, he felt within. 


“Untrod by him the path he showed, 
Sweet pictures on his easel glowed 
Of simple faith, and loves of home, 
And virtue’s golden days to come. 


“But weakness, shame, and folly made 
The foil to all his pen portrayed ; 
Still, where his dreamy splendors shone, 
The shadow of himself was thrown. 


“Lord, what is man, whose thought, at times, 
Up to Thy seven-fold brightness climbs, 








While still his grosser instinct elings 

To earth, like other creeping things !” 
And this, the quaker comment on the emo- 
tion of the chapel, with a very striking Ameri. 
ean illustration, whieh we mark in italics -— 


“That gush of feeling overpast, 
‘Ah me!’ eried Bernardin at last, 
‘I would thy bitterest foes could see 
Thy heart as it is seen of me! 


“*No church of God hast thou denied ; 
Thou hast but spurned in scorn aside 
A base and hollow counterfeit, 
Profaning the pure name of it! 


“*With dry dead moss and marish weeds, 
His fire the western herdsman feeds, 
And greener from the ashen plain 
The sweet spring grasses rise again. 

“*Nor thunder-peal nor mighty wind 
Disturb the solid sky behind ; 
And through the eloud the red bolt rends 
The calm, still smile of Heaven aseends!’” 


Our young poets would do well to note the 
simplicit and power of Mr. Whittier’s un- 
adorned bat most demonstrative English. 
The volume contains beside, a number of 
oceasional poems, elosing with a lively, 
graphic portrait of “My Old Schoolmaster,” 
who it appears is an amiable antiquarian of 
the genuine New England Dryasdust school. 
Mr. Whittier himself has a fondness for the 
old rubbish, and writes of it with unetion. 


“Dabbling, in their noisy way, 
In the puddles of to-day, 
Little know they of that vast 
Solemn ocean of the past 
On whose margin, wreck-bespread, 
Thou art walking with the dead, 
Questioning the stranded years, 
Waking smiles, by turns, and tears, 
As thou eallest up again 
Shapes the dust has long o’erlain,— 
Fair-haired woman, bearded man, 
Cavalier and Puritan; — 
In an age whose eager view 
Seeks but present things, and new, 
Mad for party, sect, and gold, 
Teaching reverence for the old. 


“On that shore, with fowler’s tact, 
Coolly bagging fact on fact, 
Naught amiss to thee can float— 
Tale, or song, or aneedote ; 
Village gossip, centuries old, 
Seandals by our grandames told, 
What the pilgrim’s table spread, 
Where he fived, and whom he wed, 
Long-drawn bill of wine and beer 
For his ordination cheer, 
Or the flip that well-nigh made 
Glad his funeral eavaleade ; 
Weary prose, and poet’s lines, 
Flavored by their age, like wines, 
Eulogistie of some quaint, 
Doubtful, puritanic saint ; 
Lays that apr een busking ji 
Jests that grave periwigs 
When the parson had his jokes 
And his glass, like other folks ; 
Sermons that, for mortal hours, 
Taxed our father’s vital powers, 
As em nineteenthlies poured 
Down from the sounding-board, 
And, for fire of Pentecost, 
Touched their beards’ December's frost.” 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 
The Revue Contemporaine, a leading Re- 
view poblished in Paris, anda rival fo im- 
rtance to the Reoue des deux Mondes (num- 
ring among its actual contributors Guizot, 
Jomard, Villemain, Jules Janin, with a long 
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capital talent), in one of its last num- 
rab fertor mo an entire translation of Mr. 
Cornelius Mathews's tragedy of Witcheraft, 
an honor, we believe, this rendering into 
French, never before extended to any Ameri- 
ean work of the kind. It is executed by M. 
Philarete Chasles, one of the Professors of 
the College of France, whose devotion to 
Spanish, English, and latterly whose atten- 
tion to our cis-Atlantie literature are well 
known. The preliminary comments and the 
care evidently bestowed upon the translation, 
are highly an to the work of Mr. 
Mathews. “We offer,” says M. Chasles, 
“to our readers, in its integrity and with an 
elaborate fidelity, this cuyiosity of literature, 
the first American tragedy worthy of the 
name, or rather the first drama distinguished, 
not by English or continental imitation, but 
by the essential genius and newest spirit of 
the United States.” The play is regarded 
in its historical interest, as a rigorous exhibi- 
tion of Puritanism in the days of its ascend- 
ancy, in all the influences of “the Puritan 
Inquisition.” The title M. Chasles gives 
the work is Les GEuvres du Démon, a selec- 
tion of phrase of which he says,—* it would 
be a long and tedious process to explain why 
I translate ‘witcheraft’ neither by the word 
magie or sorcellerie. The ‘ witch’ is not the 
maga, puissant over elements and storms ; 
she is not the queen of chances, des sorts ; 
she is the ‘Walkyrie, the mistress of the 
Queens of the North, familiar with the words 
of the | ge er Edda, the words of attrac- 
tion and seduction, ‘ witching and bewitch- 
ing; as the ‘ witches of Lancashire’ are called 
to this day the most beautiful and seductive 
women of a The Anglo-Saxon or 
Teutonic ‘creft’ beeame craft in English; 
‘metier de roi, kingeraft ; ‘ metier de prétre, 
turned by reformers to an unfavorable sense, 
‘ priesteraft,’ indicates an application of know- 
ledge for evil pf oe an act of superna- 
tural seduction, a demoniac agency.” m- 
ising to return to the details of his introduc- 
tory remarks, M. Chasles raises the curtain 
on the tragedy of Witcheraft. A prefatory 
note reserves Mr. Mathews’s stage copyright 
in France, which might, we should think, as 
the note further promises, be readily available 
through this admirable translation. It is 
faithfully, and at the same time literally 
rende For a brief specimen of the man- 
her, we select a strong descriptive passage, 
omitted on the stage, which we give both in 
the original and the translation. It is from 
a scene of the first act between Gideon, the 
son of the aecused lady, and a farmer of 
Salem. 

GIDEON. 
Then there’s calamity at hand that colors 
eve 4 

In the stream which ran here once, you said 
On@ Mother Obinson was deenai yf witch. 
You called her. 


Such was she held. 

, GIDEON, 
Believe you, Thomas, witches have ever walked 
ne come ours? In powers that vex the 
With fear, assemblying at the dead ni 
On hills and weedy slauntef i 


TOPSFIELD. 
~~ eages of the neighborhood, the elders, 
ic ~# of worth, have always so ac- 
d I am often moved, by what I 
Abroad, to like belie mY oP 
GIDEON, 
All acts have one side to the light, 





And one away: next the sun we should stand 
Whene’er we judge, for light and truth are 

twins, 
Oh, there have been doings dark as night 
And close as death, murders and deadliest 

crimes 
Which the clear eye of day has seen not! 
Acts to outface the bloody wolf, and scare 
The ravenous lion with his unappeasable mane! 
Night’s ear hath many counsels of the dark ; 
She hears the whispers of the self-reproached 
And blacker grows, 

TOPSFIELD, 
And this is witchcraft ¢ 
GIDEON, 

Tormented by the secret spirit of their crime, 


Poor aged women fly to woods and wilder- | 


nesses 

To be free of the oppressive eye of man, 

Speak strangely to themselves, and. in the 
racking 

Of the guilty pang, ery out ’gainst who is 
nearest, 

They know not what!—And this is all their 
craft 

Of witchery. A deadly arrow in the blood 

In nature's depth, and not beyond it. 

Believe it not, believe it not! Clear, erystal 
and unstained, 

The gracious Power upholds this round of 
earth ; 

New found and beautiful, no foul nor ugly 
thing 

Hath power, I’m sure, in this new land— 
goblin 

Nor witch. 


Thus translated :— 
GEDEON. 

Il y a du malheur ici! La couleur du 
danger est dans tout ce que je vois. N’est-ce 
pas Ja que la mére Obinson s'est noyée? vous 
me avez raconté, Une sorciére, n’est-ce pas! 

TOPSFIELD, 

On le disait. 

GEDEON. 

Croyez-vous done qu'il y ait des sorciéres, 
Thomas? croyez-yous que jamais pareils étres 
aient foulé la terre ou nous sommes? Quoi! 
des puissances malfaisantes emplissent l’air de 
terreur et d’angoisses et se réunissent au cceur 
des nuits sombres, dans les halliers épais et sur 
les pentes boisées des collines ? 

TOPSFIELD, 

Les habiles le disent ; les sages et les anciens 
des environs l’ont toujours cru, et moi-méme, 
Waprés ce que j'ai vu, jai toujours été tenté d’y 
croire. 

GEDEON. 

Oui, oui, il y a des actes et des pensées som- 
bres! Ce monde a deux faces, celle du mal et 
celle du bien, ombre et lumiére! Lumiére et 
vérité sont filles jumellesde Dieu! La nuit a 
recouvert, je le sais, des crimes, des meurtres, 
des faits horribles, aussi horribles et aussi 
muets quelle-méme! Ce que Phomme ose 
faire dans lombre, ni le loup dévorant, ni le 
lion sanguinaire et que rien ne dompte, ne 
pourraient l’accomplir! Ah! certes, repentir 
et remords existent; la nuit, triste conseillére 
du mal, les écoute et les aggrave! Murmures 
et angoisses de ceux qui ont mal agi, la nuit 
les recueille, la nuit en devient plus funébre! 

PSFIELD. 


TO : 

Et cest la, selon vous, ce qu’on appelle 

maléfices ! he 
GEDEON. 

Ce sont les vraies wuvres du démon. De 
pauvres vieilles femmes se sauvent dans les bois 
et les déserts pour échapper a I’ceil des hommes 
qui les oppresse: elles se parlent a elles- 
mémes dans des murmures é¢tranges; leur 
agonie, leur remords, ou leur angoisse leur 
arrache des cris de torture, et elles vociférent 
contre ce qui est prés d’elles ; ce qu’elles disent 





tions blessées, profondément blessées, voila 
tout. Sorcellerie! art magique! n’y croyez 
pas, non, n’y croyez pas! le Dieu supréme ne 
permet pas que sa création soit ainsi violée, 
= la transparente beauté de ses cuvres 

isparaisse sous cette souillure! Et la jeune 
Amérique, ce monde vierge et pur, non, non, 
jen suis certain, ni soreiére, ni esprits de 
Pabime n’out de pouvoir sur elle! 





Mr. Grorce Sumner’s lecture before 
the Historical Society, on the Progress of 
Reform in France, was a very neat and clear 
exposition of what that country has gained 
by her successive revolutions in political and 
social reform. He characterized the views 
generally entertained of the character of the 
nation as unjust to the manliness and sincerity 
of the people, and attributed the falsity of 
the impression to the medium through which 
it was conveyed by the English press, which 
steadily misrepresented the subject. So far, 
he said, from France showing herself fickle 
in her several revolutions, there was not one 
of them which had not been undertaken in a 
just cause and to secure desirable advantages, 
and some gain had resulted from each. He 
quoted Arthur Young, the English traveller, 
for the condition of France, as Louis XV. 
left it, and contrasted Burke’s admiration 
for the expensive Marie Antoinette, with 
his contempt for the wise frugalities of those 
“ Economists and calculators "—Turgot and 
Necker. He traced the atrocities of the Re- 
volution to the insincerity of the King, and 
showed the 18,000 victims of the Reign of 
Terror outnumbered by the massacre of the 
30,000 victims of Warsaw,who were quite for- 
gotten by the patrons of legitimacy. The 
gain of the first revolution was-the suppres- 
sion of feudalism and the most odious mo- 
nopolies. Bonaparte appeared as the enemy 
of the tyrants of the continent, though the 
good he might have done was defeated by 
the coalition. The Bourbons deceived the 
people and were overthrown. Louis Philippe 

rought the country to an impending bank- 
ruptcy after grossly betraying the people— 
and was overthrown. The Republic made 
its fatal blunders and Louis Napoleon was 
accepted, not without prospect of benefit 
from him. The secret of his success was 
the promises made by his agents, when the 
country was being canvassed for the first 
election, that he would, if placed in power, 
remove’the tax on land, which fell with the 
greatest séverity on the poor Jand-holders and 
peasants; and twelve days before his coup 
état, he took the first step in this direction. 
The country people still believe that Louis 
Napoleon will yet place the saddle on the 
right horse. In fact, any one will be popular 
in France who will undertake to mitigate the 
effects of that tax. He mentioned as among 
the fruits of the revolution of ’48 the follow- 
ing: 1st—It has secured to France three 
thousand new schools. 2d—Cheap postage. 
3d—Thiers, himself the bitterest enemy -of 
the revolution of °48, declared that, “ if that 
revolution did not save the country from na- 
tional bankruptcy, it did from a great national 
disaster.” 4th—It secured to Frenchmen 
universal suffrage, which, though it may be 
a farce in the choosing of an Emperor, con- 
fers vast benefits, at least in the selection of 
municipal bodies, &c. 

Mr. B8. introduced a good story of Rogers 
the poet. He was with him when an Eng- 
lish gentleman was making the usual com- 
plaint of the French not knowing what they 





elles Tignorent.—Sorciéres!—voild tout ce 
qvelles savent de magie noire. Des organisa- 


need, &c. What they want,” said Rogers, 
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“is an honest government—a government 
that will put flesh on the people’s bones; 
and I have observed that, with every succes- 
sive revolution, the people have been getting 
fatter and fatter.” 

The manner of Mr. Sumner’s lecture was 
admirable. His well chosen words were utter- 
ed with exemplary precision and aceuracy. 
We commend his full-toned English, and his 
calm, quiet way, to some of our toiling ora- 
tors who unfortanately compel thei: saffering 
audiences to toil as severely as they do them- 
velves. Mr. 8. appeared fully maste~ of his 
own powers as of the resourees of his sub- 
jeet. 


_ Pastoral Theology ; or, The Theory of the 
Evangelical Ministry. By Vinet. 'Transiated 
and edited by Thomas H. Skinner, D.D. (Har- 
per & Bros.)—This work, written by a dis- 
tinguished Protestant divine of Europe, and 
introdaced to the American public by a trans- 
lator holding a position of similar eminence, 
cannot fuil of a favorable reception. The 
work commences by presenting the author’s 
views on the institution of the ministry, and 
the various opinions held as to the validity 
and necessity of a transmitted power therein. 
From this the author pxsses to the “ indivi- 
dual and internal life” of the character he is 
portraying. Next we have his “relative or 
social” life, his intercourse with the world, 
his duties as a citizen and head of a family. 
The third and concluding part embraces the 
wide subject of pastoral life, the relations of 
the clergyman with his congregation in the 
Sunday exercises of worship and preaching, 
and his intereourse with them during the 
week, the mode in which religious truth can 
be best brought home to individuals of differ- 
ent temperaments and conditions in life, how 
the various forms of error and unbelief are to 
be dealt with. A chapter is here added by the 
translator “On the Care of Souls in Times 
of Special Declension and Special Interest 
in Religion.” A fourth part treats of the 
“ Administrative or Official Life” of the pas- 
tor, his discipline, his relations to his fellow 
clergymen and to those in authority. The 
work contains, especially in its practical parts, 
many passages of great beauty and tender- 
ness, combined with sound practical sense. 
It is pure and simple in style, and has been 
well translated. 





Musrog & Co. have republished the new 
London edition, the eleventh, of Archbishop 
Whately’s celebrated “Historical Doubts rela- 
tive to Napoleon Bonaparte,” a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the conjectural criticism of bibli- 
eal and other ancient history. Various post- 
scripts have been added by the author from 
time to time, which are included in this edi- 
tion. As this masterly little work has been 
for some time out of print a numerous class 
of book purchasers will avail themselves hd 
the present opportunity to place a co 
Ks tide of the uthor’s « Elements of Logie 
and “ Lessons on Reasoning.” 

Messrs. Banos’ recent issues of the 
“Bohn” series give us, in the Illustrated 
Library, an account of the life, civil and 
military, of the Duke of Wellington, digest- 
ed from the materials of W. H. Maxwell, and 
in part re-written by “ An Old Soldier,” with 
some account of the funeral. The illustra- 
tions, sixteen in number, of portraits and 
battle pieces, are of unusual spirit and merit 
in execution. The Standard Library now 
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contains Guizot’s series of lectures on the 
Origin of Representative Government in Eu- 
rope, on the preparation of which for the 

ress the author tells us the same care was 

stowed as upon the courses on the General 
History of Civilization in Europe, and the 
History of Civilization in France. The par- 
liamentary institutions of England, France, 
and Spain pass in review in this volume with 
the accustomed political acumen and foree of 
analysis. The translation is by Andrew R. 
Scoble. The addition to the Classical Lib- 
rery is a literal translation of the writings 
of Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Paterculus, 
by the Rev. John Selby Watson. The trans- 
lation of Sallust is a piece of fine English, 
with a full sonorous march of words, which 
may be read with pleasure, independently of 
its use as a rendering of the text. Notes, 
critical and historical, are given én extenso, 
adding greatly to the value of the work. 
The epitome of Roman History by Florus, 
is now for the first time made at all aceessi- 
ble in a desirable form to English readers of 
the present day; and the same may be said 
of Paterculus, the only preceding translations 
of which have been by Neweomb in 1721, 
and Baker in 1814. Mr. Bohn’s editing care 
extends as usual to a general index of the 
whole volume. 


Tne third volume of Dr. Beecher’s Works 
(Jewett & Co.) is oceupied with his Views 
of Theology as developed in three sermons, 
on Dependence, and Free Agency, and on the 
Native Character of Man, together with the 
author’s trial for heresy before the Presby- 
tery of Cincinnati in 1835. By the side of 
this volume, which supplies a curious histo- 
ric chapter of the theological controversies 
of New England, we have a new edition of 
A Presbyterian Clergyman looking for the 
Church, from the Prot. Epis. S. 8. Union, a 
work the production of the Rev. F. S. Mines, 
known as the rector of a church in San Fran- 
cisco, and a couple of small volumes, Charity 
and the Clergy (Lippincott, Grambo & Co.), 
and Hints to a Layman (Henderson & Co.), 
volumes relative to a certain “ New Themes” 
controversy, apparently growing out of the 
publication in Philadelphia of a book en- 
titled “New Themes for the Protestant 
Clergy, by Stephen Colwell.” We have also 
from the same city (A. Hart) The Odliga- 
tion of the Sabbath; a Discussion between 
Rev. J. Newton Brown and Wm. B. Taylor. 

Mr. Georce CoccesHaty’s Voyages to 
Various Parts of the World, between 1800 
and 1831, has reached a second edition from 
the press of the Appletons, which contains 
some additional voyages to the West In- 
dies. Havin slivedy on two occasions fully 
spoken of Mr. C.’s adventures, we have 
only to congratulate him on the successful 
publication of his work, and commend it to 
other American navigators as an example for 
an employment ¢ _ ae ore 
ma ibl tify themselves, the public, 
a, dad to the historical materials of a me- 
morable department of the national enter- 
prize. 


Minnie Grey ; or, Who is the Heir? By 
the author of “ Amy Lawrence,” &c. Gus 
Howard ; or, How to Win a Wife. By the 
author of “Minnie Grey.” New York: Gar- 
rett & Co.—* Minnie Grey” is a romance, in 
every sense of the word,—an unfinished 
one, perhaps, after the manner of Dumas and 





Reynolds, who, like the great American se, 

serpent, seem to have no end to their sales, 

“ Five thousaud ships, and fifty thousand men, 
Sailed round the world and then sailed back 
But didn’t find the end on’t———” 

Gus Howard, however, who, by his title, 
evidently needs a wife, is after Minnie, very 
sharp, indeed; and winds up the story by 
marrying her. These books are full ef inc- 
dent. Hair-brained adventuresand fortunate 
escapes, love and hatred, murder and revenge, 
lords and ladies, gipsies and vagrants, peers 
and pick pockets, George the Third and Queen 
Charlotte, Napoleon and Josephine, Fonde 
and Junot, and divers other ingredients, when 
properly stirred up together, produce neces. 
sarily a highly-flavored and stimulating com. 
pound. 


The Curse of Clifton; a Tale of Expia. 
tion and Redemption. By Emma D. ©. N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia: A. Hart.—What- 
ever faults Mrs. Southworth’s books may 
possess, tameness and a want of originality 
cannot be ranked among them. On the con- 
trary, her startling positions, vivid scenes, and 
a pervading intensity in language and plot, 
remind us forcibly of Miss Bronte ; and the 
“Curse of Clifton,” a combination of the 
horrible, the ultra-romantic, and the transcend. 
ental, might be claimed by her without any 
injury to her fame. 

Among the more prominent characters, 
we notice particularly Kate Kavanagh, an 
Amerieanized Jane Eyre; and among the 
scenes, a very powerful and highly-wrought 
description of the burning of the Richmond 
theatre. 


The Fortunes of the Colville Family ; or, 
a Cloud and its Silver Lining. By Frank C. 
Smedley, author of “ Frank Fairleigh,” &c. 
Long Bro. Without professing any 
claim upon our admiration for originality in 
either plot or character, this little book is ex- 
ceedingly amusing. A vein of drollery and 
a succession of humorous incidents run 
through it, and establish an undeniable right 
to the tribute of our mirth. Whoever reads 
a chapter will finish the book; which is 
something to say of a small affair that as- 
pires to no higher dignity than that of a sin- 
ple tale. 

Ugly Effie, and other Tales. By Mrs. 
Caroline os Hentz. Philadelphia: 8. B. 
Peterson.—No authoress is more sure of an 
enthusiastic weleome from the hands of her 
fair countrywomen than Mrs. Hentz, and even 
her republished tales are ever well received. 
The volume before us contains “ Ugly Effie,” 
“ Negleeting a Fee,” “The Village Pastor's 
Wife,” ** Tempted,” * Aunt Mercy, 
“ The Stranger,” and * The Two Uneles,"— 
all interesting, and written in her best vein. 

Ainesiess, Fai Jans By ay 
Hen . i “a vings from 
designs by Oertel. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields—A mysterious dedication to “ The 


Light in the Attie” us for the 
weird treatment of these Pn ee 
stories—The White Lamb, The t Boy 


of Shadowland, The False Fawn, atience 
and Angela, The Light in the Attic, and 
Helpless and Helpful. The subjects are 
happily chosen, the treatment is dainty, and 
the style savors of the “innocence of the 
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” Occasionally the moral is a little 
a ae enforeed, but in a style so 
agreeable and kindly, that we cannot but 

ide along with the writer whithersoever he 
will The arrangement of the stories, the 
handling, and the general tone of the book, 
indicate the artist’s eye and hand so clearly 
that we hope to see him ere long, once again, 
with Prologue, Night Stories, and Epilogue. 

The delicate touch with which these ad- 
ventures are hit off indicates a decided felici- 
ty for this class and scope of composition. 
Come again, Mr. _ We weleome 
none the less that those dainty book-men, 
Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, accompany 
you with delieate paper, bright-faced print, 
and golden warrantee of binding. 

Messrs. CuamBers’s pleasant and instruct- 
ive Miseellany is to be continued in a new 
form. The first volume, complete in itself, 
is before us, under the _ —— 
Repository of Instructive a musing Pa- 
pers. ke toe is to be issued an | two 

months, by Messrs. Gould & Lincoln, an 
) arrangement with the English publishers. 
Accounts of Manchester, Australia, the 
Rhine, a biography of Madame Sévigné, a 
couple of Tales, and a “Spirit of Paradise 
Lost,” keep up the inexhaustible variety of 
Messrs. Chambers in the present issue. 





Handbook of Uniwersal Geography 3 bet 
a Gazetteer of the World, edited by T. 

Callicot, is anew volume of Putnam’s Cyclo- 
pedia, which contributes to supply a want of 
the times. The articles are very brief, in the 
style of a Geographical Directory, while 
they are very numerous, filling 850 closely 
printed pages in double columns. The situ- 
ation of the place, its population, from the 
most recent census, and its most notable re- 
sources and statistics are briefly given. 


Pleasant Pages for Young People (Gould 
& Lincoln) a English book of useful 
knowledge, breaking up the elements of 
History, the Sciences, &e., into familiar con- 
versations for the home circle. It is inter- 
spersed with moral poems, homely proverbs, 
contains lessons in singing, gives a great deal 
_ of attention to drawing (one of its best fea- 
_ tures), and steadily cultivates the habit of 

analysis and thought. A good use may be 
made of it in the hands of an intelligent in- 
structor. 








The Sickness and Health of the People of 

Bleaburn (Crosby, Nichols & Co.): a re- 
print of a story from “ Household Words,” 
which attrae attention on its a 
pearance in that admirable periodical. It 
describes the visit of a young American lady 
toan English village, infested by a malig- 
nant fever, and cut off from intercourse by a 
Sanatory cordon. It is an admirable narra- 
tive, not only of benevolence and self’ saeri- 
fice, but of what common sense and bravery 
can accomplish among a panic strieken 
people, 
; The heroine, the Mary Pickard of the tale, 
18 no imaginary character, but one, says the 
preface, whose biography has been recently 
given to the publie. We me the allu- 
Sion is to the Life of Mrs. 
us a few weeks since. 





Amadeus : or a Night with the Spirit, 
by Karl Volmann. (Seribner.) A German 
Story, rivalling Hoffman in its grotesque hor- 


are, noticed by | 





rors, but conveying—though somewhat 
vaguely—a wise moral, that the world is a 
place for action more than for thought. 





The Huguenots in France and America, 
by the Author of “Three Experiments of 
Living.” (Munroe & Co.) A reprint of a 
work very favorably received on its first ap- 

arance some years ago. It contains a brief 

ut spirited narrative of the history of French 
Protestantism from the reign of Francis I. 
to establishment of religious toleration by 
the Charter of 1830, with an account of Hu- 
guenot emigration to this country. It is 
written in a spirit of eminent fairness to the 
Roman Catholic party, as well as just pride 
in the struggles and heroism of a class from 
whom many of our best citizens derive an 
honored lineage. 





Messrs. Gould & Berry, in connection 
with Oliver Ditson, in Boston, have just 
published a carefully prepared edition, bound, 
of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, with Latin and 
English words. Uniform with this is the 
edition of Hayden’s, Mozart’s and Beethoven’s 
Masses, in vocal score, with accompaniments 
for the pianoforte or organ. These works 
are all too well known to need description, 
and are printed in clear type and with ex- 
treme aecuracy. The same publishers an- 
nounce thirty-three sonatas by Beethoven, 
comprising the whole of his works in that 


. | Style, and a collection of choice waltzes, of 


Mozart’s, simple enough for beginners. The 
Prima Donna irrenen, a Jullien, the Aurora 
March and Titania, Valse Gracieuse, deserve 
favorable mention. Of their Polkas, the Elm- 
Tree, Queen’s Gallop and Huntley are pretty 
and graceful. Six operatic melodies arranged 
for the pianoforte by Czerny are good lessons 
for students of that instrument, and Rim- 
bault’s Musical Handbook for the piano is 
admirably adapted to the wants of young 
beginners. 





Messrs. Gould & Berry have also sent us 
“In Memoriam: two funeral marches per- 
formed at the obsequies of Hon. Daniel 
Websier.” The music is beautiful, and 
valuable for being adorned with a good por- 
trait of the great statesman. Their cata- 
logue of new songs comprises, among others, 
“ My dream of life is faded,” “ Never again,” 
“The Gallant Yacht,’ “Can I forget my 
childhood’s home,” and “Thanksgiving 
Day”—all very pretty. Also, six songs of 
Mendelssohn, which we have not before seen 
united in one collection. “The Song of 
Night,” “A Voice from the Lake,” &c., and 
“ Beauties of La Part du Diable,” as sung by 
Madame Anna Thillon, embellished with an 
excellent likeness of the pretty vocalist. 





a the music lately published by Wil- 
liam | & Son we notice the following 
pieces: “Fare thee well, Kitty Dear,” as 
sung by Wood’s Minstrels, and composed by 
G. Friedrich Wurtzel; “I'll throw myself 


| away,” “Old Folks are gone,” and “Tilda 


Horn.” These songs are all pretty, and de- 
serve to be as popular as the Christy’s songs 
usually are; but we would especially re 
commend “Old Folks are gone,” by G. F. 
Wurtzel, to the lovers of this class of music. 
The air is simple, and within the compass of 
almost any voice, and the accompaniment not 
at all ‘difficult. 

Eckert’s Styrian and Swiss Songs, as 
sung by Madame Sontag. These two 





songs contain both the English and German 
words, and the Swiss song has an extra line 
with the music simplified, to suit less expe- 
rienced singers. They are both embellished 
with good engravings of Madame Sontag. 
We also notice their numbers of the parlor 
edition of music from La Favorita, edited by 
Henry C. Watson, viz., “Spirito gentil” 
“Una Vergina, un angel de Dio,” and “ Fia 
vero? La sciarti.” 








‘EGOTISM. 
Dream not, complacent, thoughtless man, 
That heaven of thee takes special care, 
Or swerves from its impartial plan 
To give thy lot a better share. 
For full a thousand millions more 
The showers descend, the sumbeanis smile, 
On each far continental shore, 
Each lonely, sea-sequestered isle. 
How vaster far the throng which saw 
Our earth, since dawned her primal day, 
Which flitted through the gates of awe, 
In all the ages past away ! 


Dost deem thyself th’ important one ? 

So thought each shadow gone before ; 
Each felt as, when its day was done, 

The earth and skies need stand no more. 


Then simply spend the fleeting years 

That bear thee toward the waitiag gloom, 
Content to share, with all thy peers, 

The common hope beyond the tomb. 





TO THE MUSE. 


T’'ve caught a glimpse ; too late now to retreat, 
O vagrant Mase! come, tell what lured thee 
hence 
Ere Spring began her favors to dispense ¢ 
What has detained thee through bnght Sum- 


mer’s heat 
And Autumn’s mellow hours? Whom didst 
thou cheat 
With glorious visions till the o’erwrought 
sense 


Fain sought relief in song ; or whom defence 
Of truth and virtue teach in measures sweet ? 
Whom hast thou helped to chant his house 
hold joys, 
Life of his life; or, with indignant voice, 
Wrong torebuke? Sure, pupils thou hast found 
So apt, the listening world applauds thy 
choice : 
Yet, O, in pity stay! and bid resound 
With cheerful notes my lyre, though unre- 
nowned. 


J. 3, BR. 





TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 
Auspictous day! that ushered in the birth 
Of that great mortal whose immortal name 
Each day with benedictions shall proclaim 
More glad and glowing, as throughout the earth 
—— the knowledge of his peerless worth— 
nspiring nations with the chastened flame 
hope of freedom ;—celebrate his fame 
With public rites, and by each happy hearth: 
For Gop, not with the actual life alone, 
But living memory, of our Washington 
Has blessed us; that each patriot heart may 
t 


bea 
With truer, steadier pulse, by that bright sun 
Lightened and cheered; while from his beams 


retreat, : 
Slinking abashed, each demagogue, each noisy, 
factious cheat. 
ey oe 





THE BUCKSKIN BREECHES. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ANASTASIUS GRUN. 
Hien within his Austrian tower 
A jovial knight once lived, 
From whom the views that Luther taught 
Submissive faith received. 
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For out of murky cloister walls 
Those doctrines brightly rose ; 

Like cloud of doves from dusky cliff 
Its hues of whiteness shows. 


Then on their light trium t wi 
O'er rte lains crayon 

Until beheld b aiieial 
Who came their flight to view. 

He sent his crushing edicts forth, 
Directed from his throne, 

That fell, like sharpened eagles’ claws, 
The timid hosts among. 


As tolled the bells, one Sunday morn 
To church the pious went ; 

Our knight, within the forest green, 
His hours in gladness spent. 

‘Tis meet to worship in the wood 
As well as in the dome : 

To him whom sacred flowers ne’er move 
Conversion cannot come. 


A royal stag, then rushing forth, 
Pasved near, with fleetest bound ; 

The knight with his uplifted piece 
Soon brought him to the ground. 

“ Whoever would on Sunday dine 
Upon a savory roast, 

The game he must himself pursue, 
And shoot it for his boast !” 


His castle reached, our knight beheld 
Within his doorway stand 

The priest, with triumph in his look 
And parchment in his hand. 

“He who neglects the Sunday Mass, 
And seeks the chase or field, 

A hundred golden ducats must 
To royal treasury yield. 


“Twas while within the wood you strolled, 
On search of stag intent, 

This edict of such dire import 
From sacred desk was sent. 

Excuse the truth, most noble knight, 
Which I must pray you learn, 

That seldom they who.read the Mass 
Their golden harvests earn.” 


The knight replied, “a golden crop 
This time! but not for me; 

Now of the deer I crave the skin, 
The edict leaves that free! 

All hail, his gracious majesty ! 
To leave us but the fell,— 

For jerkin warm I know ’twill do, 
Or other use full well.” 


From journey far, in after years, 
The emperor had returned, 
And round his throne the nobles called, 
Whose B secig his love had earned ; 
He bade them put a 1 on, 
In colors of on ek 
And come in all the costliest dress 
Their riches might command. 


In princely hall those rustling robes, 
ted hues and white ao 
With pearls and velvet, diamonds, gold, 
The circle’s seen to glow. 
The monarch on the showy group 
His eyes with pleasure threw, 
But lo! an object in the crowd 
His deep displeasure drew. 
with laughter ill suppressed 
i ughter ill s 
“ Behold, good Sirs, . Semen here, 
In leathern breeches dressed ! 
Forsooth, the yellow buckskin pants 
Almost the neck they reach ; 
Friend, why not wear thy country’s hues, 
Come, tell me, I beseech ?” 


“ Because, my lord, you change too oft,” 
— the lust ‘night ; 

“ And for us, simple yeomanry, 

Those colors are too light. 


The vestment of the brightest red 
Our oxen seem to fear, 

And if in dainty white we dress, 
We'll always soiled appear. 


“ My lieve, your summons brought us here 
A brilliant sight to view ; 
The costliest of my breeches I 
From out my wardrobe drew, 
With hundred golden foxes, these 
Of you they forced me buy ; 
For pants or tailor, no one then 
ith me may dare to vie !” 


From heaven, O sturdy knight, look down 
Upon our earthly joys, 

For here, thy b: have long since 
Passed off, with fashion’s toys. 

In silk and velvet here we strut, 


Our folly smiling see ! 
The buckskin pants the dupes still wear, 
Unconscious though they be! J. H. 





THE LOWER SAINT LAWRENCE. 
NO, VII, 
TROIS PISTOLES 
How the fortunes of mortals here below are 
often subjected to the sway of the faintest 
breeze! We felt the foree of this on the 
morning of the 12th of June, 1852, when 
we were fairly back upon our little vessel 
again, after parting with our kind and delight- 
ful host of the Escoumains. To our sur- 
prise, we learned from Captain Girard that 
the wind was only favorable for Trois Pis- 
toles, twenty or twenty-five miles opposite, 
and nearly east. The river Du Loup, the 
point we wished to make, some forty miles 
to the south-east, was therefore given up, and 
the boat sent ashore for Monsieur Tétu, 
whose only wish was that he might have the 
——- to introduce us to Madame Tétu, at 
rois Pistoies. 

Had Monsieur been the friend of many 
ears, and long absent, our meeting on the 
ittle deck of the Marie Cyrene could not 
have been more joyous. We made, with our 
hats, handkerchiefs, and voices, very lively 
demonstrations of our delight, as he was 
coming off from the shore to the vessel, and 
omalall them to almost boisterous excess 
when he reached it. It was not until we 
attempted to sail, and found ourselves 
aground, that we sobered down our joy into 
becoming gravity. To make a long story 
short, we bade adieu to the Eseoumains, in 
the course of the morning, and found our- 
selves, contrary to all expectations, not more 
than half across the St. Lawrence at the close 
of day, and even far from our port at mid- 
night. At the time, we counted our delay 
upon the water quite a misfortune ; but, in 
the softening changes of some months, those 
tedious hours are only remembered as a calm 
sunny day and a clear starlight night on the 
blue St. Lawrence. Time has alread 
bleached all vexations out of them, and left 
their moments all sparkling as the diamond 
sands and crystal pebbles of a beach where 
play alternately the sunshine and the foam. 

Tn the forenoon, our dear friend gave 
speed to our little craft, by relating how much 
slower he had often sailed than this, and got 
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hornpipes by Monsieur 'Tétu, seattered a),),, 
down to the small hours of the night, ( 
charming Felix Tétu! Happy the voyave 
on the grand and often melancholy St. ‘Lay. 
rence that has thee to wing his hours! Py,» 
9 to 12 that night, as I remember it yyy 
seems one t overgrown hour of mos, 
singular incident, most surprising beauty, 4 
slight Aurora, silvery and thin as a brig) 
veil, trembled in the north; the blue beloy, 
was a lucid abyss of stars, more splendid jy 
their liquid than in their erial beauty. §j. 
lence seemed to dream over the glistening 
waste, though smitten every seeond—+ jyjj 
puff, puff,” like puffs of steam—now faint jy 
the distance, now loud and startling close 
hand, and ever all around, as the great whit, 
porpoise rose with a flash in the starlight, and 
plunged with a dash into his deeps again. 
What eseapes from hurt oecur in the mids 
of pleasures! I had one, late that nigit, | 
shall long remember, and ever with a sinile. 
We were talking by the cook’s fire, forward, 
—talking low and earnestly, and turning, from 
time to time, from the cheerful blaze to the 
solemn scenery of the waters and the skies, 
L recollect the peculiar solemnity of the mo- 
ment. M. Tétu was discoursing upon the ex. 
periences of life and the prospeets of the great 
future. Just then, Dan, stupidest of sailors, 
and best natured of your mere animal meu, 
was bidden to heave the lead. He liked tw 
have done so with a mischief. Half asleep, 
as he usually was when not asleep most 
soundly, he mounted the side of the vessel, 
and with one or two long swings Jet the 
plummet slip. Instead of burying itself with 
a dash under the bow, bang went the lead at 
our feet, with a force that would have broken 
one’s leg into splinters. This stupid blunder 
of sleepy Dan’s, equally dangerous and ridi- 
culous, with the instantaneous wrath of young 
Captain Boniface, closing with the energetic, 
though humorous warning, done in French 
voice and accent, “ Look out for that man !— 
he will kill you !—he will kill you !” threw us 
into a fit of laughter meet for rounding of 
a day of much merriment. 

Next morning, the 13th, being Sunday 
—Sunday morning on the St. Lawrence, and 
more beautiful than words can tell—we 
moved up by the mercy of one of heaven's 
blandest breaths, and anchored in front of 
Monsieur Tétu’s dwelling, ‘and the parish 
church. We were off in the river about four 
miles. While our baggage went ashore, we 
had ample time to enjoy the glory of the 
hour and the divine beauty of the scene. 
Our own little Marie Cyrene sat upon the 
shining water, with her white and dewy sails 
all spread out to the warm yellow sunshine, 
as beauteous as “a dove that is covered wit! 
silver wings, and her feathers like gold.’ 
The virgin summer was abroad in her walks, 
in the clouds and on the deep, among the 
woods of the islands, and all along the 
shores. The loud, sweet bell of the ehurch 
of Notre Dame des Anges, finely situated 00 . 
a rocky point, filled the air with silvery 
sounds, Country people, on foot, on horse- 
back and calashes, were streaming in to mass 


home to Madame Tétu and to tea by sun-| from all directions, along the river roads and 


down. At noon,—for we dined at 12,—we 


down from the hills. It was a festival day. 


remembered that Felix Tétu was our guest, | Little flags were floating gaily on the sacred 
and so brought up even prunes and wine,| grounds; around the chureh doors were 
after the more substantial and eggs, and | wreaths and boughs of evergreen. M. Tetu," 
called for sentiments and songs. And so | spite of the rheumatism in his shoulders, from 
there were sentiments and songs, in their | sleeping in the hold with his back against the 
nature personal, national, and domestic, not | pump instead of the mast, as he supposed 








was full of life and joy. “That, gentleme! 





to mention stories, jests, and snatches of 
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ladies, is our poor leetle parish church,” 
perce chureh,) “ jon that is my poor leetle 
house,” (a capital country house,) “ good 
enough for poor farmer in the bush, like me ; 
but, oh me! what house for ladies and gen- 
tlemen from the great city.” In his delight, 
our dear friend forgot his sixty years, and 
was much the Pays of the party. When 
he looked to the church, he would sing out, 
sweetly and clear, strains from the Te Deum 
and the Gloria in Evxcelsis. When he 
looked homeward, he would put his fingers 
in his mouth in a certain way, and whistle 
shrill and loud. “Ah, Madame Tétu, she 
wil know that that is Felix Tétu.” And 
then the portly, rosy Felix Tétu moved 
to his own low whistling in a little dance 
along. the deck, noiseless and graceful as 
fairy-like fifteen. How could I read a homily 
to Felix Tétu? 

The bell of Notre Dame was tolling mer- 
rily when we bade a final adieu to Captain 
Boniface Girard, and left the deck of the 
Marie Cyrene for the last time, and were 
rowed ashore. We landed on a rocky islet, 
distant half a mile from the house, which we 
reached at length, crossing the sands at low 
tide in a cart sent off to us for the purpose, 
and guided safely in by our amiable friend, 
who ran before the horses, twisting and turn- 
ing among the pools and puddles. 

Madame Tétu was gone to church; and 
Monsieur, after the most cordial weleome to 
his dwelling and all that his dwelling pos- 
sessed, left us to our quiet and the prospect 
of a fine breakfast, and begged to be excused 
till after mass, when he would do himself the 
pleasure of introducing to us his very dear 
wife, Madame Tétu. 

L. L.N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATIN HYMN. 
Editors of the Literary World :— 

Many hundred years ago, a certain Mr. 
David, a foreigner, who had Jesse given him 
as a father, was wont to write verses on differ- 
ent occasions ; and it usually happened, when 
something in the poetic line was suggested by 
the expected dedication of a church, or by 
the occurrence of some great public calamity 
or rejoicing, that he was the first to notice 
the suggestion, and commemorate the event 
in the most beautiful, ofte:. the most majestic 
choral strains. His works have been handed 
down from age to age, have been translated 
into almost every language, and, in our own, 
are to be found in a book ealled the Bible, 
under the title of Psalms, arranged not only 
by subjects, but, for convenience of reference, 
numerically also. Any one who has the 


book may turn to the ninety-second, and read 
as follows :— 


“It is agood thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
And Lane peaioes unto thy name, O Most 


High: 
To show forth thy loving kindness in the morn- 


ing, 
And thy faithfulness every night, 
Upon an instrument of ten strings, 
the psaltery, 
with a solenm sound. 
hast made me glad through thy 





and upon 


_Work : 
I will trium 
O Lord, how 


And thy thoughts 
‘A bratidh ma iene 


ph in the works of thy hands, 
great are thy works! 

are very deep, 

weth not, 


When the wicked spring as the grass, and when 
all the workers of iniquity do flourish, 

It is that they shall be destroyed for ever: 

But thou, Lord, art most high for evermore. 
For, lo! thine enemies, O Lord, for, lo! thine 
enemies shall perish ; 

All the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. 
But my horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of a 
unicorn : 

I shall be anointed with fresh oil. 

Mine eye also shall see my desire on mine ene- 


mies, 
And mine ears shall hear my desire of the wicked 
that rise up against me.” 
About the year 1740, a certain Mr. “ Watts- | 
his-name,” who had a talent for rhyming, | 
“ imitated, in the language of the New Tes- 
tament,” these old Psalms, and paraphrased 
the one above quoted, thus :— 
“Sweet is the work, my God, my King! 
To praise thy name, give thanks and sing ; 
To shew thy love by morning light, 
And talk of all thy truth at night ! 


“ Sweet is the day of sacred rest ; 
No mortal cares shall seize my breast ; 
O may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David's harp of solemn sound ! 


“ My heart shall triumph in my Lord, 
And bless his works, and bless his word ; 
‘lhy works of grace, how bright they shine! 
How deep thy counsels! how divine! 





“ Fools never raise their thoughts so high ; 
Like brutes they live! like brutes they die ! 
Like grass they flourish, till thy breath 


though, in the Dies Ire, David in the abla- 
tive is written with the form of the nomina- 
tive,— 
“Teste David cum Sybilla.” 

By the same rule, the writer, no doubt, 
justifies the position of the connection of the 
fifth verse of the sixth stanza :— 

“Tote spiritusque vires,” 
which should be more correctly written— 

“ Spiritusque tote vires.” 


It will be noticed that in his translation, X 
has omitted the sixth stanza of Watts’s ver- 
sion, owing, no doubt, to his use of a modern 
or mutilated (for the terms are nearly syno- 
nymous) copy of the hymn. The annexed 
lines contain the spirit of that stanza, though 
they fall far short of your correspondent’s 
production, both in literalness and beauty :— 

Satan inimicus ille 
Semper acerbissimus, 
Nee vexabit meas aures, 
Nec offendet oculos. 
Victis omnibus peccatis, 
Que tenebant animum, 
Vivam in felicitate, 
Nil turkabit requiem. 
In closing, we would merely remark, that 


although this hymn has never before had the 


honor of appearing in a Latin dress, yet it 
has been emendated, in one of its stanzas, by 
an ambitious leader of a country choir, 
named David, who, wishing to sanctify the 





Blasts them in everlasting death ! 


“ But I shall share a glorious part, 
When grace hath well refined my heart, 
And fresh supplies of joy are shed, 
Like holy oil, to cheer my head. 


“Sin (my worst enemy before) 
Shall vex my eyes and ears no more ; 
My inward foes shall all be slain, 
Nor Satan break my peace again. 


“Then shall I see, and hear, and know 
All I desired, or wished below; 
And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy.” 


More than a century passed, and X, usually 
assumed as an unknown quantity, desirous of 
“drawing back the minds of men from the 
vapid strains of a Watts, the spiritual senti- 
mentalities of a Wesley and a Montgomery, 
to the rich mine of sacred poetry to be 
found in the old hymns of the church,” re- 
produced, in an exact translation of the “ va- 
pid strains,” the truly noble hymn above 


the medieval simplicities of the nineteenth 
century, and published in the Literary 
World of February 19th, 1853. That this 
fine old sacred lyric “ has not lately been print- 
ed,” is true, and no one doubts that “ it can- 
not be found in any very modern publication,” 
the journal of the above name and date ex- 
cepted. We may well admire the cleverness 
displayed by this would-be-Chatterton, in 
his attempt to sell the unwary with an Os- 
sian , and we honestly think his pro- 
duction is worthy to be compared with, and 
is, in some respects, superior to many of the 
same class which are better known; because 
their life has been measured by years in- 
stead of by days only. Mellifluous, truly, is 
the versification, and equalled only by the ex- 
eellence of the Latinity. The licentia poeta- 
rum, allows, we suppose, an oblique case 
in the use of the Hebrew proper names, as 
in the verse— 





Neither doth a fool 


understand this. 


“ Davidis psalteria,” 








cited, “a fine old sacred lyric,” filled with | 


instrument on which he usually performed, 


and which he supposed was the legitimate 
| successor of the harp, desired the minister, 
| instead of 


| “O, may my heart in tune be found, 


Like David's harp of solemn sound,” 
to read 


| “O, wy? my heart be tuned within, 


Like Father David's violin.” 


The worthy pastor, so goes the story, pro- 
| posed another change, and the lines— 


| “O, may my heart go diddle, diddle, 
Like Uncle David's solemn fiddle,” 
while they fixed indelibly on the critical 

choragus a sobriquet, more proper to be ut- 
| tered by nephews and nieces alone, reconcil- 
ed him forever to the “ vapid strains” of Mr. 
Watts. 

X. X. 
Troy, N. Y., Feb. 2ist, 1363. 


_ From another correspondent, the follow- 
ing :-— 


To the Editors of the Literary World :— 


I promptly comply with the call made in 
your last number, by your correspondent X, 
upon your recent translators of the Dies Ire. 
The Latin verses with which he has furnished 
you eee be their age) are obviously a 
translation, or, at least, an imitation, of Psalm 
xcii. In re-translating them, however, into 
English rhyme, I have endeavored to adhere 
as closely as I can to the Latin verses, though 
well aware, from experience, of the imprac- 
| ticability of any attempt to retain in English 
| that conciseness of which the Latin is so 
admirably susceptible. 

Yours, &c., 
22d February, 1853. 





Z. 


I, 
Joyous ever—oh, how joyous! 
en, O Thou my God and Lord, 
Thoughts of Thy blessed love employ us,— 
Songs of praise Thy name record ; 
































































































































































































































































































































IL 
Sweet each season of devotion 


Set apart for holy rest! 
Then be each earth-stirred emotion 
Stilled within my tranquil breast. 
Ah, could I the love inherit 
That of old tuned David's lyre ! 
Could I breathe that — — 
Warm’d his breast with holy fire! 


im, 
Triumphing with holy pleasure, 

My glad heart shall = the Lord, 
Praise Him for His word—my treasure,— 

Praise Him in His works adored : 
Deeds of mercy—loving-kindness, 

Bright with glory—how they shine ! 
Counsels, dark to human blindness, 

Seen at length—oh, how Divine ! 


IV. 
Sinners’ rise and desolation— 
Where was e’er a theme more high ? 
Living like the brute creation, 
Like the brutes they hopeless die : 
_ For aseason they may flourish, 
Thoagh passing . ao cane 
wrat soon perish, 
Death anal be their doom. 


v. 
But an heritage—how precious !|— 
Unto me wilt Thou impart, 
’ When Thou, Lord, in mercy gracious, 
Shalt have washed my sin-stained heart,— 
When Thy stream of grace, all sadness 
Banishing, is o’er me shed, 
Like the sacred oil of gladness 
Pour’d on consecrated head, 


vi. 
There mine eye shall see right clearly, 
There my soul full light attain 
On the things I longed most clearly 
Here to know, but longed in vain: 
There shall these high themes exciting 
All my faculties employ,— 
Studies and delighting, 
Source of, never-ending joy. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 1752—1852. 
[A RETROSPECT FROM THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.) 


Tueropore Hook remarks, in one of his 
sprightly romances, that if a man who had 
not seen his face for ten years were suddenly 
to behold it in a glass he would have very 
considerable doubts as to his own identity. 
I have been looking back at the face, form, 
and features of Mr. Sylvanus Urban as he 
instructed and interested the world a hundred 
years ago. The result of such inspection is 
alike to, and yet very different from, that 
which would follow in the case of Theodore 
Hook’s hypothetical individual. He would 
necessarily look all the worse for a ten years’ 
wear—Mr, Urban veritably looks all the bet- 
ter after the wear, tear, struggles, and 
triumphs of a century. 
It would be something invidious, perhaps, 
to contrast the merits of the volume, which 
this number closes, with that which termi- 
nated the twenty-second volume of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine a century ago. In 1752, 
the “greater part of the ingenious and 
learned contributors” to the Magazine were 
men of modesty who concealed themselves 
with mysterious seerecy, and who were, as 
Mr. Urban tells us, “men of unquestionable 
erudition and abilities, too elevated to be 
bribed, and too distant to be courted.” 
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Against so high-minded and accomplished a 
class of a (many of whose contribu- 
tions, however, are recipes for infantile com- 
plaints, and whole —_ from the then glo- 
riously-expiring “ bler,” or the Covent 
Garden lucubrations of “ Sir Alexander Draw- 
cansir”), — such an array, the more libe- 
rally-provided-for confraternity sore sum 
minimus) of the present day will not think 
of entering the lists. Let us be content with 
hoping that the plums in modern puddings 
are at least not inferior in quality to those 
which our great grandsires eat when George 
the Second was king. When this is done I 
venture to think that reference may be made 
to the records of a hundred years ago, which, 
compared with those Mr. Urban has set down 
during the current year, may afford something 
for profit, something for pleasure, and some- 
thing for suggestion. ~ 

During the first quarter of the year 1752, 
the English public em to have been very 
considerably occupied with two terrible mur- 
ders, and with some lively Methodist riots at 
Norwich. Both the murders alluded to were 
committed allegedly for “love,” but assured- 
ly for “ money,”—a fact which renders them 
barbarously prosaic. In the first case, Miss 
Blandy, of Reading, “ rather po than 
slender,” and with “sprightly black eyes,” 
killed her “ papa,” by poisoning his gruel. 
She had fallen in love with Captain Crans- 
toun, “an officer in the army, a sort of 
ple who live in an eternal state of sa 
tility with the female sex.” The captain was 
no Adonis: “his stature is low, his face 
freckled, and pitted with the small pox, his 
eyes small and weak, his eye-brows sandy, 
and his shape no ways genteel, and, as a 
diurnal writer observes, he has nothing in 
the least elegant in his manner.” be. 
the desires of this pair the father looked 
favourably enough, and used to boast that he 
might yet die the grandsire of alord. Till 
his death, however, there was-to be no dow- 
ry, and the Highland captain declined aecept- 
ing the lady unless she brought with her a 
fortune equal in amount to what she was 
expected to inherit at her father’s demise. 
The lovers accordingly grew impatient, and 
unwisely thought to expedite matters by 
drugging the paternal potion. The captain 
sent a packet of powders from Scotland 
“for cleaning pebbles.” The lady chose to 
consider them as a love elixir, and dro 
them into her sire’s gruel, for the innocent 
purpose of compelling his affection to bend 
towards the man she loved, and who very 
much loved her prospective fortune. The 
harmless end was not accomplished; the 
father died, the captain evaporated, and the 
lady was transferred to close keeping in Ox- 
ford Castle. She was tried, condemned, and 
executed. I am not about to make a minia- 
ture Newgate Calendar of this article, and 
therefore avoid details; but I select ciréum- 
stances which bg sly Fleldiworion i foe 
was something highly Fieldingian in the 
quality of the Pe of the period. Her 

rst attorney does not appear to have been 
at all shocked at the circumstance of the 
murder, but he very incautiously e 
his surprise to her that she should have com- 
mitted such a deed for the sake of such an 
ugly little raseal as the captain. This asper- 
sion on the lady’s taste nettled her, partieu- 
larly as it came from a man who was quite 
as ill-favored, low-statured, and, as she inti- 
mated, even more of a rascal than the cap- 
tain. Thereupon the officious attorney was 
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dismissed, and a rival lawyer summoned ty 
her assistance. Miss Blandy’s spiritual eo, 
sellor was a thorough-bred gaol chaplain, 
after the fashion of the portraiture linn; 
by the author of the “'True History of Jong. 
than Wild, the Great.” This official w,, 
named Swinton. To him the wrete)ej 
criminal confessed that there were sins o; 
her early days which came rushing into he; 
memory in that, her supreme hour. \;. 
Swinton at once administered an emollient, 
* by telling her that the devil frequently pro. 
sented former sins as much more heinoys 
than they really were to even some of the 
best of Christians when they were upon the 
confines of eternity, in order to ruffle and 
diseompose them, and that therefore, pro). 
ably, the scene that at present seemed to dis. 
turb her was nothing more than some of hijs 
illusions!” The chaplain was not even ori. 
ginal in the composition of his emollient, 
The “ Gospel Preachers”—an early off-shoot 
from the Wesleyans—were much given to 
this style of soothing over-anxious souls, 
and the trouble they gave to John and 
Charles Wesley is well-known to all readers 
of the biography of the former. Like Mr, 
Chaplain Swintov, they had a salve for 
bruised sinners, even for those who had fallen 
from a pretended perfection, and they called 
by the name “animal nature” what had been 
more correctly Gesignated as “ animal devil.” 
I may add Miss Blandy was hanged, 
“ dressed extremely neat in a black bomba. 
zine short sack and petticoat, with her arms 
and hands tied with black paduasoy ribbon.” 
As she ascended the ladder, she said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, don’t hang me high, for the sake of 
decency.” She asserted her innocence, did 
not shed a tear, and, as she stood on the 
rounds of the ladder, merely expressed a fear 
lest she should fall. Up to the day of her 
death she took much interest in the fate of 
Miss Jeffreys, the heroine of the second mur- 
der above alluded to. This last lady lived 
with her uncle, a wealthy retired tradesman, 
at Walthamstow. She was what she called 
“in love ” with the servant lad, and the two 
murdered the man who stood, as they 
thought, between them and a rich inheritance, 
when, in truth, by their own act, they only 
removed him to find that he stood between 
them and the gallows. 

I have spoken above of the Gospel preach- 
ers. The early numbers of this Magazine 
speak of the terrible riots that were then al- 
most devastating Norwich. The chief of these 

reachers was the cause of these riots, and 
in the record of the illegality of the rioters, 
no mention is made of the immorality of the 


ter offender. His name was Wheatley. 
e was at the head of a which had 
not indeed separated from Wesley, but 


which had been in constant opposition against 
him. The Gospel preachers called the true 
Wesleyans the “legal wretches,” because 
they had some for the Church esta- 
blished by law. heatley went down to 
Norwich to preach. His success was im- 
mense with the women, but he rendered the 
men ferocious and frantic. He was a spirit- 
ual mesmeriser, and his first object was to 
fling into profound sleep the moral faculties 

sensitiveness of his female hearers. He 
was of the class of men against whom the 
apostle cautions Timothy : “Of this sort are 
they which creep into houses, and lead cap- 
tive silly women, laden with sins, led away 
by divers lusts.” He argued with women as 

artuffe did with Elmire : 


— 





——— 
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———— 
: nd de vrai certains contentemens ; 
° : ad Oo avec lui des accommodemens. 


luscious her, quite of the 
Ee ibaa’ school. e quieted fears that he 
might awaken love, a love of a very particu- 
lar and objectionable sort. If he professedly 
cultivated the sympathies for virtue, he said 
nothing to maintain antipathies against sin. 
He was full of the promises, but was silent 
upon the threatenings ; and he held that “love 
one other” was an lical injunction 
which only concerned himself and his indivi- 
dual female followers, married or single, ‘ood. 
looking, and under forty. When I read Mr. 
Urban’s record of the riots caused by this 
crafty hypocrite in Norwich, I wonder not 
that the rioters did so much, but that their 
well-founded and healthy rage did not impel 
them to something more. The husbands, 
fathers, brothers, and true-hearted lovers of 
Norwich were simply indignant against a 
villian who had, in return for hospitality, en- 
deavoured to eorrupt every woman in the 
town who came in his way and had but ordi- 
nary attractions. Charles Wesley declared 
that he had done more to prevent for ever 
the reception of the Gospel in that locality 
than if Satan himself had oceupied the place 
with a legion of unclean angels. He was 
an unsavory traitor against society and its 
laws, and if ever the ungodly united in fury 
against him, he got but his deserts. Wesley 
himself hastened to expel him from the com- 
munity which his talents might have adorned, 
but which his vices disgraced. It was the 
excesses of Wheatley which stirred up the 
people of Denbigh also to serious rioting. 
These, failing to hang the Methodist minis- 
ters who went among them to teacha know- 
* ledge that was sadly lacking then in Wales, 
executed a couple of the “ Gospel preachers” 
in effigy. 

It is amusing to find that in 1752 church- 
men were as divided on the question of Con- 
vocation as they are now; and that all men 
are as unanimous now as they were then in 
the reasonableness of taxing anybody but 
themselves. The aggrieved tax-payers then 
forwarded their petitions to a mysterious 
power hinted at as “St, Steph. Ch—p—t.” 
A century ago Ramsgate Harbor was in its 
first course of construction, and the “ many 
were of opinion that the labor and expense 
will be thrown away ;” a singularly unlucky 
opinion, as we now know in 1852. At the 
former period our prisons were crowded not 
only with criminals, but with acquitted per- 
sons, proved innocent, but kept in durance 
till they could pay their gaolers’ fees! As 
for the criminals, a suggestion is made to 
decrease their number by suppressing diver- 
sions and shutting up infamous houses: a 
suggestion against the first half of which 
Mr. Urban very decidedly protests. But 
criminals themselves must have been puzzled 
with the logie of the law which executed, on 
the same gallows, “Rachel Beacham, for the 
murder of a girl of four years old, by inhu- 
manly cutting her throat out of revenge to 
the mother with whom she had a quarrel ;” 
and luckless John Dickenson, a petty larceny 
rascal who robbed his master of a handful 
of money, and might as well have murdered 
him for any the worse the law would have 
visited the offender. 

The account I gave in the “ Baths of Bath” 
of the morals of I London in 1726, almost 
raised mistrust in my own mind; but Mr. 
Urban’s Chronicle for 1752 shows that soci- 
ety was then; if possible, deeper sunken in 


iniquity. When we read that a nobleman’s to the deserts of Nubia. For the few of 
ears are cut off by a friend whom he had | gentie blood who went tottering in huge 
criminally patina § and that serious essays | family coaches along the waggon tracks, and 
are written against a practice which called | who made their journey to London after the 
down destroying fire from heaven upon two | fashion of the Wronghead family, for these 
cities of old, we see that vice reigned sove-| even the slow and stolid waggoner had a pro- 
reign over virtue in the land. The conse- | found measure of contempt. What does the 
quences of vice were never more frightfully | Blandford waggoner say on the question of 
illustrated than by the details here given of | roads? Why, “that road had but one object, 
the condition of the Lock Hospital. It was | namely, waggon driving. That he required 
half filled with children, but the nature of but five feet width in a lane, and all the rest 
the hellish superstition which brought them | might go to the devil! That the gentry ought 


there I really have not the heart to tell. Mr. | to stay at home and be d 


d,and not run 





Urban and his public of 1752 had far stronger | gossipping up and down the country. But,” 


stomachs than they have now. 

In a subsequent number a correspondent 
states that the Algerine Turks, unclean and 
vicious as they might be in some things, 
never “ presumed to take the name of God 
in vain, nor add it by way of decoration to 
their ribaldry.” He adds, that they never 
gamble, but play chess “for coffee, sherbet, 
or some such trifle ;’ and he thinks that a 


pin of these facts may be serviceable | 


to such Christian readers as Mr. Urban may 


added Jack, “ we will soon cure them, for 
my brethren have made a vow, since the new 
act, to run our wheels into the coach quar- 
No turnpikes! No improvement 
of roads! The Seripture is for me; Jere- 
miah, vi. 16.” Anxious to see upon what 
authority Jack of Blandford supported his 
opinion, that people, as he would then have 
expressed himself, “didn’t a ought for to 
done what they didn’t use to did!” I turned 
to the Prophet, and there found that the 





happen to possess. Blandford waggoner was an astute theolo- 

A hundred years ago country ladies had a! gian; ex. gra “Thus said the Lord, stand 
fine time of it at charity sermons; the con- | ye in the ways, and see and ask for the old 
tributions were gathered from pew to pew,! paths where is the good way, and walk 
but the box was never offered to the fair sex.| therein; and ye shall find rest for your 
This exemption from charitable impost ex-| souls.” The waggoner, no doubt, compared 
cited the ire of a man of Kent, and perhaps | the gentry who declined the old ways to the 
to him is owing the innovation of general | children of Benjamin, who answered to the 
collections. It was a year, however, when | above injunction, “ We will not walk there- 
universal England was, for the most part,|in.” I will take this opportunity of noticing 
aghast at the very idea of innovation. “A that this chapter had been made to serve 
country gentleman,” for instance, is in a fever | before this period the purposes of political 
of indignation at the idea of inoculation for | prophecy. Tn the *45, country clergymen 
the small pox. “It has lately become a/ held that in the Ist verse, the words “ Evil 
practice in my neighborhood (Kent), to cut| appeareth out of the North, and great de- 
a hole in the flesh of young children, and in- | struction,” had evident reference to the Pre- 
ject poison, in order to produce small-pox.” | tender and his march into England? It was 
He has himself, he says, “ three pretty young | not a worse application of Scripture, which, 
girls,” whom he will not lightly submit to the during our wars with France, read the de- 
new system. I have no doubt that they all | struetion of our Gallic adversary in the assu- 
were allowed to take the disease in the natu- | 
ral way, and that after being kept in a heated 
room, drenched with mulled port, and 
swathed in scarlet flannel, they duly died, to 
the melancholy satisfaction of their father, 
the “country gentleman,” who was not in- 
human enough to have “a hole cut in their 
flesh” and poison therein injected! And 
common men were to the full as disinclined 
for all improvement as their betters. In the 
December number for 1752, I find a very 
earnest paper on the execrability of the old 
huge ruts called roads, and the advantages of 
mending the ways generally. “' The M——gh 
coachmen,” (as the Marlborough whip is de- 
signated, as though he were a member of 
“the H—se of L—ds,”) resolutely refused 
to take to the new turnpike road, by which 
he might have driven some forty miles in 
nine hours, but stuck to and in the old 
“ waggon track called Ramsbury.” He lost 
half his passengers, but still he kept on 
dragging through the slush. “ He was an 
old man,” he said, “and relished not new 
fantasies. .His grandfather and father had 
driven the aforesaid way before him, and he 
would continue in the old track till death ” 
Staunch old Conservative ! How vexed must 
his obese spirit be if it happen to visit the 
pale glimpses of the moon when an “ex- 

ress 

















rance that Heaven would “cast down Mount 
Seir!” 
[To be continued.]} 





WINTER FESTIVITIES ON THE HUDSON, 
From a capital series of papers, entitled “ U the River,” 


ublishing by the Rev. F. W. Seton, in the Anicker- 
bocker Magazine. 


“Tr is the opinion of some author, whose 
name and whose exact words I am unable to 
recall, that fixed holidays and festivals are not 
salutary. ‘Let the young, says he, ‘be 
|taught to draw their happiness from the 
present. Let them make the most of that 
which now is. To be looking forward or 
backward to some day christened ‘ happy’ or 
‘merry, is enough to breed disaffection to 
vulgar time, and bring a portion of the calen- 
dar into disrespect.” A worse argument, or 
a colder, icier tit-bit of philosophy, was never 
set forth. On what pinnacle of Reason does 
this Plato dwell, feeding on ether, and over- 
looking the wants of common men? Is he 
wiser than Solomon? Imagine all the little 
boys in round-abouts throughout the world 
trained up by arbitrary injunction to be 
happy the whole time! Christmas is coming. 
hat of that, my dear little fellows? Every 
day is alike. There is no such being as 
Santa Claus, and never has been since chim- 
neys were built. As to his clattering on the 
is rushing down the Great Western. | tiles with prancers, it is untrue. He is no 

hy in the days of the M gh coachman a | where seen but in picturés, nor extolled ex- 
London citizen, as Mr. Urban tells us, | cept in the world-renowned poem of Clement 
thought as little of travelling into the far|C, Moore, who has thus turned his imagina- 
west for mere pleasure as he would of going | tion to bad account. Attend to your books! 
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Stop drawing the devil on your slates! Ima- 
gine, I say, all the solemn little urchins in a 
row, hemmed in by the dead walls of the 
school-room, and with nothing before them 
but an opaque black-board. Would they 
not become saffron and cadaverous as the 
money-getting men whose year is not even 
bright-speckled by Sundays, and is like a 
monotonous dream of dollars broken in two 
by the explosion of Fourth-of-July cannon 
and snapping-crackers? What if anticipa- 
tion were abolished, and the memory of past 
joys were no longer sweet? I hate such 
heresies as much as I can hate anything 
when the year is span new. Blessed be the 
illuminated peaks of time, sun-gilt and 
temple-crowned, precious Neboes! Plod- 
ding through tie dull hours, over the dead 
flats of a weary life, over the sharp rocks of 
arduous duty and responsibility, from thé 
deep gulfs of dejection, I see the bright hill- 
top ahead. Then does the drooping wing 
become like the golden feathers of a dove. 
Sweet be the vales which lie beyond, from 
which we look back upon the rosy hours of the 
eve, the sumptuous light of the setting sun! 


“Instead of having no festivals, we have 
need of more in a er ae calendar. 
The days will not be jealous of each other. 
Who ever heard of a fight between Monday 
and Tuesday? For current time will divide 
itself into eras—days marked by a white 
stone, anniversaries of joy or sorrow—which 
we will at least secretly cherish as they pass 
by. Human nature knows its own wants, 
and the recognition of birth-days is founded 
in its holiest and best laws; and if a wicked 
Utilitarianism should erase the Golden Let- 
ters, abrogate feasts, and untwine the festive 


garlands trom the happiest of them all, the 
very act would constitute a bad anniversary. 
These remembrances are the very sentiment 
of life, and eneroach upon the inroads of an 


essential worldliness. I think that joy is not 
less sacred than sorrow; the one with its 
coronals, the other with its sable weeds, its 
cypress, and its rosemary; and each has its 
times, and seasons, and outward tokens. 
There is nothing good in the world without 
its tokens. No man liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself. Who likes to be 
glad in a corner, letting his stomach dimple 
with a stingy, chuckling, gurgling giggle? 
It is perfectly amazing to me, that so-called 
good people have taken up such a horrid an- 
tipathy to all kinds of festive eustoms and 
recreations which have sprung up in the ordi- 
nary progress of society ; and they will snap 
the knitted hands of rosy children in an in- 
nocent dance to the sound of a viol, while 
they cannot shake a material lash over the 
subtle, sordid, immaterial spirit of greed and 
lust of gain. They will say, ‘Can you go 
from these things to your bended knees? I 
say boldly, and without hesitation, ‘ Yes.’ 
For even the wildest hilarity, which I would 
condemn, excludes for the time being the 
gnawing worm of envy, malignities, and 
earking cares, unchristian discontent, and 
cursed feuds. And I once told a wrangling 
religious neighborhood, that it would give me 
pleasure to see them get up a furious horse- 
race, which I had never yet had the curiosity 
to witness, and bet as heavily as they liked ; 
for I thought that the  chspomns of the 
breed of horses was a false argument for 
that wicked kind of sport, but it might be an 
improvement to the breed of men. Do not 
imagine that I am retained as counsel for the 
Union Course, or that I am a candidate for a 
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jockey-club. I live quietly in a little house 
in the ——s one story and a half high, 
from which I do not even sally upon a fox- 
chase; but I look out of the window, and 
‘scrutinize’ what is going on in the world, 
sometimes gaily, and sometimes with a more 
prevailing sadness, but always with good 
will to men. A notion like the above I can- 
not help associating with the sleekness of 
hypoerisy, and think that the abettors of it- 
are essentially worldly-minded. But out of 
whatever system it may spring, it is wrong, 
and false, and bad, throwing a doubt and a 
suspicion over things which ought to be as 
free from these as the rose just wetted with 
the dews. It gives false views of life, spreads 
a color of jaundice over a blonde Innocence, 
skims off the rich cream from our daily cup, 
leaving a blue, sickiy pool beneath. And to 
be fed from the rocking-cradle with this kind 
of mother’s milk is enough to sour the hope- 
fullest infant, the sweetest suckling—animo- 
sus infans non sine Dis—to an adult devil in 
time to come. From innate feeling, and 
from association, and from observation, and 
from reason, and from reflection, and from 
cultivation, I have learned to hate such no- 
tions, and I do now most heartily, as much 
as I can hate anything when the year is span 
new. 1 do not believe that those who hold 
them are capable of enjoying existence as 
God intended it to be enjoyed. ‘ Because 
they are pious, do they think there shall be no 
more cakes and ale ? 

“] wish you could have been with me on 
Christmas eve. It was a misty, dank, unge- 
nial time without: there were no layers of 
snow upon the hemlocks; there were no 
piping winds and snapping cold, such as we 
consider not unpleasant or unseasonable for 
the time. There is an ancient homestead on 
the river’s brink, large, hereditary, full of 
eomfort, rich in reminiscence. T'here was 
the order of the Cincinnati formed. Over 
against those jambs, now blazing with cheer- 
ful light, they sat and mused, those venera- 
ble men in days which tried men’s souls. 
Largely enclosed with fertile acres, the house 
stands yet with uncorrupted timbers, and 
with snug, warm roof to overlook the classi- 
cal dominion. Here for-an hundred years 
the Christmas day has not gone by without 
a merry meeting and urchinal laughter 
enough to make the walls crack. 

“Now as I sat at the festal board, and in 
due course of time saw the Boar’s Head 
brought in, a host of pleasant fancies came 
over me. Merry Old England! I thought of 
thee, thou green isle of the ocean, but m 
mind reverted not to feudal halls, but holy 
homes. Pictures of pictures! could we 
peep within, what groupings of youth and 

auty on this day in that favored land! 
The rich red blood of chivalric times still 
courses as if it had just gushed from the 
original fount. Olden usage is not yet dead. 
Keep up the time-honored customs. Re- 
flect, like true philosophers, how much of 
our happiness we owe to little things. Chase 
not away those bright smiles from the faces 
of the young, because the cheeks now radiant 
with animation have been in days gone by, as 
alas! they will be yet again, trickled over by 
tears. 


“Of all festivals in the year, Christmas is 
most looked for with eager joy. Short as 
the days of December are, the approach of 
the season brings with it a contagious joy. 
All classes feel it, and it appears to me, when 
the day comes, that there are no such men as 
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Turks, Jews, Hereties, and Infidels. Ay,(, 
in the air we hear the sweet echoes of {h, 
angels’ chorus, ‘ Peace on earth, good-will 1, 


al] mankind.’ 
Christmas! Who will be y 





“A merry 
sour as to think the epithet is ill-applicd: 
For now we take back the wandering prodi. 
gals once more to our hearts: the erring 
the ungrateful who have strayed far fro 
our genuine love. It is meet that we shou|j 
make merry and be glad. But how mue) 
more when we are commanded by the voix. 
of God, since now His only Son, who was 
no prodigal, recovered from the ‘ far country’ 
of the grave, returns again to the bereaved 
earth! ‘It is meet that we should mak, 
merry and be glad, for this my Son was 
dead, and is alive again; was lost, and js 
found.’ Now is the season of gifts. And 
what more precious, what more fairy-like jp 
the tenure of its boon, than a heart-givey 
gift? Dig out a lump of gold from the rich 
earth; get it by hard toil betwixt the day. 
light and the dark ; and it is dull, Jack-lusire 
lead in comparison. You can lock it; you 
ean grasp it; you can gloat over it: but can 
you smile-weep over it, as if it came from a 
angel in the skies?) Whatif it be a booklet, 
stamped upon its pure leaves with the delicate 
creations of art and with the lovely fancies 
of a poet? What if it be a holy book of © 
prayer? Lay it up among the archives, | 
among the arcana, in the treasure-house of 
pleasant things, where the thief shall never 
steal it from your possession, and the dust of 
forgetfulness shal] never cover it! 

“ But behold, the pre a gg i has up- 

rung with a ie growth. It is no twig, 
es bushlet, no yon inh gnarled, ugly branch, 
wrenched off in haste, or tossed aside by the 
boreal winds, but a veritable, ample, bright- 
leaved tree, culled with the choicest car 
from the heart of the’ woods ; and no sooner 
is it implanted in the ample drawing-room, 
laden with its treasures, and blazing with 
innumerable waxen tapers, than a juvenile 
band bursts through the hitherto enclosed 
barriers, and dances around it with uproarious 
merriment . 

‘Come, knit hands, and beat the ground 

In a light, fantastic round.’ 

Never with more earnest zest could the gold- 
en fruit be picked in the gardens of the Hes 
perides, e rosy-footed Jenny abounds ia 
presents, and baskets filled with sugar-plums 
are pendent from her plump arms; Crow 
and Bob and Mary are so endowed and deco- 
rated that Croesus was not more rich. The 
bearing boughs shake down their 
treasures for the old and young. ; 

“There isa bright stretch of days betwixt 
merry Christmas and New Year’s, like a gull 
between two hills filled with sun. On New 
Year’s eve it was a pleasant spectacle to see 
once more the same happ pr the rosy- 
footed Jenny beaming with smiles as in 4 
halo of light. At midnight, when the 
watches were compared, and they were s¢ 
ing the old year out, the young people go! 
hold of all the bells in the house, down ' 
one composed of the metal of ancient Tris 
ty. Well, it is only onee a year. Bonwm 
est desipere in loco. But when the sounds 
had ceased, and sleep came down on juvenie 
lids, and midnight shed her essential stillness 
on the scene, we stood before the blazing 
hearth, W. and I, and spoke of Charles 
Could any one like he embalm such mem 
ries? Oh! when I think of him as one wrt 
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amuse heart, picturing those 
ae’ fn a those Siakehtens portraits, 
hose indefinable graces which only yielded 
» the transfer o 
nap the ink-drops 


gitation 
on 

“dW, Then commenced a long search 
upon the well-filled shelves. In vain the 
‘candle was held now low among the ponder- 
ous tomes of rich divinity and classic lore ; 
n vain, high up to the aérial realms of meta- 
physies and the Aldine bards. I saw a re- 
ord to the fame of stately Johnson; | 
slanced upon the polished wit of Addison ; 
] read the names of Wycherly and Con- 
sreve, golden-lettered ; but Lamb, with all 
his subtle charms, lay hid. Nay, do not 
~ Pflare the candle to the right. Beaumont and 
Fletcher! My word for it, now, that Charles 
Peannot be far. And sure enough. In meek 
seclusion, deferring in his modest merits to 
more sounding names, he stood apart. With 
a sort of triumph, we bore him to the cheer- 
ful hearth, and, with his charming page, be- 
guiled ourselves until the peep of dawn, to 
hear him moralize in his own way, and to 
listen to his own words, flowing like a silver 
tream.” F. W.S. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 
— Sypyey Smiru, once upon a time, dis- 
a a pretentious octavo, in the Edin- 
u 


rgh, with a eritique one paragraph in 
length ; that achievement is matched by the 
disposal of a work in the Courier and En- 
quirer, a8 follows, by ingeniously employing 
the opening sentence of the book itself :— 
The TMi of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. A 


istory 
Tale by Samus. Jouysox, LL.D. A new edition, with 
ry pp. 206. New York: ©. 8. Fran- 


“ Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers 
of fancy, and pursue with eagerness the - 
toms of hope ; who expect that age will perform 
the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies 
of the present day will be supplied by the mor- 
row; attend to the history of ‘as, Prince 
of Abyssinia.” 

— Mr. Jas. Brown, of the house of Brown, 
Brothers & Co., of this city, has deposited 
in the archives of the Connecticut Historical 
Society at Hartford one of the original 
“ay which was affixed to deeds, notes, 
&c., by order of the British Government, the 
resistance to which brought on the independ- 
ence of this country. 

— A new anecdote of John Randolph of 
Roanoke is always welcome; this is given 
by the Norfolk News :— 


“He was travelling through a of Virginia 
_ Which he was uainted : aieing the mean- 
mahi rig, bog ight at an inn near 
he forks of the road. innkeeper was a fine 
gentleman, and, no doubt, one of the first fami- 
ts of the Old Dominion. Knowing who his dis- 
nguished guest was, he endeavored during the 
vening to draw him into a conversation, but 
failed in all his efforts. But in the morning, 
hen Mr. Randolph was ready to start, he called 
for his bill, which, on bei was paid, 
he landlord, still anxious to have some conver- 
é ton with him, he began as follows :— 

dolph P Way are you travelling, Mr. Ran- 
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“ «Sir! said Mr. Randolph, with a look of dis- | 


pleasure. 


“*T asked, said the landlord, ‘ which way are | 


you travelling ? 

“*Have I paid you my bill ?’ 

“* Yes! 

“*Do I owe you anything more ?’ 

«* No’ 

“* Well, 'm going just where I please; do 
you understand / 

“* Yes 

“The landlord by this time got somewhat ex- 
cited, and Mr. Randolph drove off. But, to the 
landlord’s surprise, in a few minutes sent one of 
the servants to inquire which of the forks of the 
road to take. Mr. Randolph not being out of 
hearing distance the landlord spoke at the top 
of his breath, ‘Mr. Randolph, you don't owe me 
one cent ; just take which road you please’ 

“Tt is said that the air turned blue with th 
curses of Randolph.” 


— A very clear and well-expressed letter 
from Henry G. Bohn, Esq., appears in the 
London Morning Post of February 8th, in 
explanation of the recent controversy between 
himself and Mr. Panizzi, of the British Mu- 
seum, from which it would appear that Mr. 
Bohn has been a liberal contributor to the 
shelves of that Institution, and that if he has 
failed to comply literally in all cases with 
the law requiring a deposit of copies of 
books, it has been entirely unintentional. 
He also judiciously points out various defects 
and irregularities in the present copyright 
act as it affects the Museum. 


— Determined that their revered chief 
shall still be not only “ a guide to their path,” 
but also“ a support to their steps,” it is said 
that the Henry Clay Association of this city 
has received two hundred and thirty canes, cut 
from one of Henry Clay’s favorite trees at 
Ashland, Ky. One of these canes is to be 
taken by each member in good standing. 
The Association has also been presented 
with Mr. Clay’s library chair, a relic of the 
illustrious deceased whici: will be cherished 
with great care. The festival usually had 
upon the anniversary of -his birth-day, in 
April, will be dispensed with this year, but an 
eulogy will be delivered in some public place 
before the members of the Association and 
all others who choose to attend. 


— The following curious paragraph is 
from the Dumfries (Scotland) Courier :— 


“ Jerome Bonaparte, the only surviving brother 
of the great Napoleon, married, in the United 
States, a Miss Patterson, who was a grand-daugh- 
ter of one Robert Patterson, better known in 
Scotland, and indeed over the world, as ‘Old 
Mortality” ‘Old Mortality,’ by some accounts, 
was a native of the parish of Closeburn, Dum- 
friesshire, though, according to others, the parish 
of Hawick claims to be his birthplace. At all 
events, he settled, before commencing his well- 
known wanderings renovating the tombstones of 
the covenanters, in Morton, the adjoining parish 
to Closeburn, and married one Elizabeth Gray, 
who was for a considerable time a cookmaid in 
the family of the Kirkpatricks of Closeburn. 
‘Old Mortality’s’ wife, with her children, settled 
in Balmacle Kireudbrightshire, and the 
third son, John, emigrated to America in 1776, 
and established himself at Baltimore. Jerome 

married his daughter. Truly, truth 

is stranger than fiction ! is story, with the 
ro of the last link, seems sufficiently 
for by the researches of the late Mr. 

Joseph Train, of Castle Douglas, the result of 
which Sir Walter Scott has embodied in his 
introduction to ‘Old Mortality.’ (‘ Library 
Edition of the Waverley Novels,’ vol. v. pp. 5-9.) 
But though that introduction bears the date of 





1829, it makes no allusion to the circumstance 
that the Miss Elizabeth Patterson, of New York, 
whom the future King of Westphalia married, in 
1803, was the daughter of John Patterson, of 
Baltimore, and the grand-daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Kirkpatrick’s cook. And now a descendent 
of the Kiskpatricks is Empress Eugénie of 
France, married to another Bonaparte.” 


— The mission of the London Times, as 
stated by itself in a recent article: 


“ The press has plenty of advisers, but, while 
we could never extract from their counsels a 
good rule for our guidance, we never had any 
doubt as to our own proper line. We represent 
public opinion, We believe that we express in 
these columns what Englishmen, using that 
word in a very large sense, feel in their bosoms, 
avow in conversation, and, with more reserve, 
declare in their public transactions. Our coun- 
trymen express themselves freely enough one to 
anotier, whether at their own firesides, or in the 
circle of their hospitality, or in clubs, or even in 
public meetings—not to speak of what they put 
upon paper. What they thus say more or less 
privately, and what they cannot say in public 
for want of opportunity, or are afraid to say for 
want of courage, we have the opportunity and 
the freedom to proclaim to the four quarters of 
the globe. That is our vocation, and when 
it shall come to be said at dinner tables that all 
the world knows this or that, that all the world 
feels this or that, but the 7tmes is afraid to say 
it, then, most assuredly, it is all over with us, 
and with this nation also. We may then write 
Ichabod on the British Empire, for its glory is 
departed for ever. No; every man whose heart 
boils within him at the news of successful vio- 
lence or fraud—every man who would give all 
he had for the hand to rescue or the tongue to 
rebuke, but has no opporcunity—expects, at 
least, the satisfaction of seeing his feelings ex- 
pressed in this journal, and rejoices to know 
that, if there is tyranny on one side the Channel, 
there is liberty on the other. It is impossible 
but that this hberty should sometimes be used 
in a manner to offend some of our readers, but, 
if we do not speak out, no one does; and rea- 
sonable people appreciate our freedom and our 
courage too highly to cavil at the fervor of just 
indignation.” 

— An item of longevity :-— 

“Mr. James McDonald, one of the oldest 
soldiers under General Washington, was in Cin- 
cinnati Feb, 18. He is returning from a western 
visit to some friends, to his home in Richmond, 
Va. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 12th 
Sept., 1748, and is now 104 years old. He enjoys 
good health, arid has a vigor common to men of 
50. He hasremarkably good sight and hearing, 
and has never been sick but once in his life. He 
fought in all the principal battles in North and 
South Carolina. He lost an eye at the battle of 
the Cowpens, under General Morgan, and re- 
ceived two wounds at the battle of Brandywine, 
under Washington and La Fayette. He was at 
the battles of Trenton and Princeton, where the 
brave Col. Mercer was shot. He saw Gen. War- 
ren fall at Bunker Hill, while cheering on his 
troops to victory ; and to sum up, he fought in 
sixteen battles in New York and Vermont, un- 
der Generals Gates and Arnold.” 


— In regard to the announced gift of 
£300 to one of the London detectors—para- 
graphed by us last week— 


“Mr. Charles Dickens, in a letter to a contem- 
porary, says: ‘The statement is unimportant to 
me, but as it might cast a slur on the conduct of 
a most excellent officer in the discharge of his 
duty, I beg you to do him the justice of contra- 
dicting it, on my assurance that it is one of the 
most extravagant inventions I have ever seen in 
my life, without a scrap of truth for its founda- 
tion.’ 
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— Anything in regard to Mrs. Opie sounds 
like a story from the “ land of spirits ;” and, in 
this character, we have this from the last 
number of the Presbyterian (in an interest- 
ing series of sketches of “Eminent persons 
abroad”) :— ; 


“ From .Lady Smith’s we went to Mrs. Opie’s 
T had previously had some communication with 
her by letter, and we met almost as old friends. 
She ‘lid not seem to me to be a natural Quaker ; 
and, though I saw before me the Quaker dress, 
and heard the thee and thou, she was so bright 
and cheerful—I might almost say, gay—-that. it 
really required an effort for me to believe that 
her Quakerism was a matter of sober reality. 
However, she really was a bond fide member of 
the society, and, I doubt not, a highly exempla- 
ry one, too ; for, notwithstanding the buoyancy 
of her spirits, I had afterward evidence that she 
was truly and deeply devout. Almost the first 
thing she said to me, after I met her, was, point- 
ing to an American volume of sermons that la 
on the table, ‘There, I am in the habit of read- 
ing that book to my servants, on first day even- 
ing. As she knew that I had just come from 
the continent, she made many inquiries concern- 
ing ray tour ; and then gave me many interesting 
ieulars of a visit which she bad made, not 
ong before, at Paris. She was a short, stout 
person, and seemed to me then to be verging 
towards sixty ; but she was evidently extreme- 
ly youthful in her feelings, and all her faculties 
were in their full vigor. As this was Saturday, 
she requested me te dine with her on Monday ; 
and when I told her that my engagements 
would not permit it, she invited me to breakfast ; 
and that invitation I accepted.” 


— The Tribune chronicles (and we are 
pleased to renew the record), in these lines, 
a very peculiar compliment to a New York 
artist :-— 

“A large body of the citizens of Detroit have 
just paid an enthusiastic compliment to Tho- 
mas Hicks, our distinguished artist, on the occa- 
sion of the arrival there of a full-length re 
he has lately psinted of Hon. James A. Van- 
dyke, of that city. The work was executed for 
the fire department of Detroit, of which Mr. 
Vandyke was formerly president, and a public 
meeting was held to receive it and pronounce 
upon its merits. ‘The proceedings fill three of 
the editorial columns of the Daily Advertiser. 
We do not remember any other work of art 
which has been the object of so genuine a public 
ovation, Addresses were delivered by Messrs. 
E. N. Wilcox, U. Tracey Howe, D. Bethune Duf- 
field, Henry Barstow, H. D. A. Ward, Mr. Pat- 
ton, Washington A. Bacon, Geo. Davis, Justice 
Higgins, and others, all highly eulogistie of the 
work and its author, as well as of the influence 
exerted by art in the refinement and elevation 
of public taste. Mr. Hicks was elected an hon- 
orary life member of the body for which the 
work was executed, and the following resolution 
was adopted, along with several others :-— 

° , That in the full-length portrait of Hon. 
James A. Vandyke, ex-Mayor of the city, and ex-Presi- 
dent of the Fire Department of Detroit, we behold a work 
of art of the highest order of excellence. That in the 
fidelity of its likeness, and the grand and i g effect 
produced by the artist in his treatment the distin- 
guished subject, we recognise the efforts of a master.” 

— Philological science is about to receive 
a valuable addition by the publication of an 
“Etymological Dictionary of the French 
Language,” which has long been in course 
of preparation by M. Louis Delatre, whose 
extensive scholarship and profound learning 
eminently er him for this erudite and la- 
borious task. The plan of the work is alto- 
gether new: M. Delatre has classified all the 
words in the language according to their 
roots, and, with immense research, traced 
their derivation through the Germano-Celtic, 
Slave, and Greco-Latin languages—through 





which they have reached us—up to the San- 
scrit, the nearest approximation yet discover- 
ed towards the solution of the primitive lan- 
guage. M. Deldtre has availed himself, to a 


other great German philologists, whose in- 
vestigations have so largely contributed to 
clear the way for future Orientalists. The 
“Dictionnaire Etymologique” is under the 
patronage of the imperial government, which 
has largely subscribed towards its execution, 
besides the ordering of copies for the great 
public libraries. 


— We see, in the English papers, a cu- 
rious anecdote of Wellington, quoted from 
the New Quarterly Review :— 


“Some years since, the duke was sitting at 
his library table, when the door opened, and, 
without any announcement, in stalked a figure 
of singularly ill omen. ‘ Who're you?’ asked 
the duke, in his short, dry manner, looking up, 
without the least change of countenance, upon 
the intruder, ‘Iam Apollyon.’ ‘ What want? 
‘Tam sent to kill you” ‘Kill me—very odd’ 
‘Iam Apollyon, and I must put you to death.’ 
**Bliged to do it to-day? ‘I am not told the 
day or the hour, but I must do my mission, 
‘ Very inconvenient—very busy t many 
letters to write—call again, and write me word 
—TI'll be ready for you’ And the duke went on 
with his correspondence. The maniac, appalled 

robably by the stern, unmovable old man, 
ked out of the room, and in half an hour was 
safe in Bedlam.” 


— And here is one of Washington (from 
the “ Custis’s Recollections and Private Me- 
moirs of the life and character of Washing- 
ton”), published in the National Intelli- 
gencer :— 


“ Invariably neat and clean in his person, with 
clothes of the old-fashioned cut, but made of the 
best materials, Washington required less wait- 
ing upon than any man of his age and condition 
in the world. A single body-servant attended 
in his room to brush his clothes, comb and tie his 
hair (become very thin in his last days, worn in 
the old-fashioned gucue, and rarely with pow- 
der), and to arrange the materials of his toilet. 
This toilet he made himself, in the simplest and 
most expeditious manner, giving the least possi- 
ble amount of his precious time to anything rela- 
tive to his person. When rising, at four o’clock, 
he lighted his own candles, made up his fire, and 
went diligently to work, without disturbing the 
slumbers of his numerous household. 

“Tn the last days at Mount Vernon, desirous 
of riding pleasantly, the General procured from 
the north two horses of the Narragansett breed, 
celebrated as saddle horses. They were well to 
look at, and were pleasantly gaited under the 
saddle, but were scary, and, therefore, unfitted for 
the service of one who liked to ride quietly on 
his farm, occasionally dismounting and walk- 
in his fields to inspect hisimprovements. From 
one of these horses the General sustained a 
heavy fall, probably the only fall he ever had 
from a horse in his life. It was in November, 
late in the eveni The General, accompanied 
by Major Lewis, Mr. Peake (a gentleman resid- 
ing in the neighborhood), the author of the ‘ Re- 
collections, and a groom, were returning from 
Alexandria to Mount Vernon, Having halted 
for afew ane the General mag ee and, 
upon rising in his stirrup again, the Narragan- 
osth, wlagheed at the gure from a fire near the 
road-side, sprang from under his rider, who 
came heavily to the ground. Our saddles were 
empty in an instant, and we rushed up to give 
our assistance, fearing he was hurt; it was un- 
ne The vigorous old man was upon his 
feet again, brushing the dust from his clothes ; 
and, after ing us for our pt assistance, 


certain extent, of the labors of Dr. Bopp, and | °*Y 
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a very complete tumble, and that it was owi,, 
to a cause 


t no horseman could well AVLid of 
control; that he was = eapes in his stirryy 
and had not yet gained his saddle when the 

animal sprang from under him. Mex, 
time, all of our horses had gone off at ful] Speud 
It was night, and over four miles were to }, 
won ere we could reach our destination. 7), 
Chief observed that, as our horses had disap. 

, it only remained for us to take it ¢y 
and with manly strides led the way. w, 
had eded but a short distance “on our 
sab og op dismounted cavaliers, when our horses 
hove in sight. Happily for us, some of the soy. 
vants of Mr. Peake, whose plantation was hay, 
by, in returning home from their labor, eneo,,y. 
tered our flying steeds, captured them, apd 
brought them to us. We were speedily r.. 
mounted, and soon the lights at Mount Vernm 
were seen glimmering in the distance.” 


— In this week’s New York Recorder we 
find a mostinteresting paper under the title 
of “A Day in the Neander Library” (a sy}. 
ject upon which theRecorder may speak with 
zeal and authority, from the part which its 
editor, Professor Anderson, has taken jp 
securing that valuable collection for this 
country). The spirit of the communication 
may be gathered from this passage :— 


“ Are not these books consecrated by strangely 
interesting associations ¢ > 
“ This feeling is increased by every hour's ex- 
amination of its contents; its marked and car- 
est features are so in accordance with the cha- 
racter of the man! Neander’s Libracy is, in 
fact, a biography in outline of Neander himself 
It is no show library, resplendent in modem 
typography and binding, It is no growth of 
classic taste, seeking to surround itself with the 
means of refined culture and enjoyment for the 
hours of elegant leisure. It is no mere anti 
quarian collection, rich in mustiness and black- 
letter for its own sake. Its very deficiencies 
have a value as characteristic of him. For in- 
stance, on the reception of the library, a com- 
lete collection of Pie own works was sought 
and expected, as a matter of course. but 
not a single volume made its appearance. What 
other man on earth, after having elaborated 
these great works with such enthusiasm, sucl 
intensity of mental action, but would have fond!y 
called back his offspring and placed them where 
they would whisper pleasant things of his gen 
us, and learning, and future fame? But it was 
just like Neander: the simple, childlike sul 
which looked upon itself and the best it could 
do but as humble instruments for advancing 
the honor of Him whom he gloried in calling 
Master 


“ Equally characteristic is the absence of the 
merely amusing and entertaining ; nay, more, 
the almost total lack in the department of taste 
and imagination. No collections of classic 

ts, dramatists, and orators, none of modem 
les-lettres. The few broken sets and old 
volumes, found here and there, seem like stras- 
glers who have wandered in uninvited. Genial 
and loving as Neander was, his natural level 
seems to have been far above that of oruinary 
men. Amusement, and even@the recreations 
found in the realms of taste and fancy, were 
pleasures too trivial for his earnest spirit. His 
common, daily walk was among the great mr 
ral interests of humanity. That burning love © 
God and man, which was the mainspring of lis 
life and labors, needed no effort to keep lis 
soul ever awake, ever at the full stretch of is 
wers, or his social nature fresh with the love: 
Fest affections and sympathies. Whatever illus- 
trated the character of a man, as a moral an 
religious being, had an intense interest for 
him. Hence, travels in foreign countries ¢* 








observed that he was not hurt, that he had had 


hibiting varieties of human condition under dit 
ferent governments and religions ; biographies 
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of individuals in whom the religious element | beautiful work on a most important subject ; 


peculiar development ; geogra- | “ Henle’s General Pathology,” translated vy Dr 
fad a trang 3 of tee. fo. is | Preston, to make an pow OE 
but a great scarcity of mere lite. “ Rational History of Hallucinations, Visions, &e.,” 

and a very few works in physical |—a medico-legal volume ; “ Meigs on the Dis- 
pres eases of Children,” 
eT he The central point of interest in the collec-| Headland “ On the Action of Medicine ;” Tilt’s 

is found, of course, in the department of| “Elements of Health, and Female Hygiene :” 

’ age? Here, we are in the | “ Flora Castrica,” by Dr. Darlington ; an English 
aa of one of the master minds of the age. | German and German Engiish “ Clinical Phrase 


phy - history, 
bundance, 


an a 


These are the tools with which he wrought at 
his great earnest life task.” 


_ We have already given Thackeray's in- 

seription for the statue of George IV. We find 
the preceding members of the era on com- 
memorated in his volume of Mr. Brown's Let- 
ters, e,, just published by the Appletons :— 


“ GEORGE THE FIRST—STAR OF BRUNSWICK. 


“He preferred Hanover to Engjand, 
rred two hideous Mistresse 
an? at peautl ful and mevnery Wite.. 


And gave an onlighten tened patronage 
1 Walpole as a Minister: 
Leigh ‘ns Preference for every kind of Corrup- 


“ GEORGE I. 
. t things I did as father had done, 
jes <- eyes wife and I hated my son : 


« ndi as pnailen and avarice 
My isoeeun was Eng! muy boart was High I Dutch : 


“ At Dettin t I was an known not to blench, 
{butchered the ootch. and I bearded the French: 


“neither had morals, nor manners, nor Ww it; 
I wasn’t much missed when I died in a fit. 


“Here set up my statue, and make it complete— 
With Pirr = his knees at my dirty old feet.” 


“ GEORGE Ill. 


“Give me a royal niche—it is my due, 
The virtuousest King the realm e’er knew. 


“TI, through a decent popatable Hite 
as constant to plain anda plain wife. 
“ Ireland I risked, and lost America; 
But dined on legs of mutton every day. 


“ My brain, might be a feeble part ; 
But yet 1 Thad an English heart. 

“When all the Kings were prostrate, Talone 
Stood face to face against NAPOLEON ; 

“Nor ever could the ruthless Frenchman forge 
A fetter for OLD ENGLAND and OLp GeorGe; 


“Tlet loose flaming Ne.son on his fleets: 
I met his troops with WELLESLEY’s waned 


“Triumphant waved fle land and sea 
Where was the King in Europe like tome? 


“ Monarchs exiled niled found eae on my shores ; 
My bounty rescued gs and Expo rors. 


“But what boots victory i ame 
What boots that Kings found rehuee @ at rt hinee ? 


“I was a conqueror, but yet et proud ; 


And careless, even though Napo.ron bow'd. 
“The rescued Kings aaa ’ : 
The rescued Big fun never heiel ies one 


“3 but I never heard: 
At fame roeria thrilled ed wick joy, I never otirzed. 
“What care had I of 
A crazy old blind man in Winsor for er 








LITERARY IN INTELL IGENCE. 


Mr. D. N. Dewey, Radksster, ublishes this 
pers ton 3 ape Daniel Webster's Three 
trea rations, and- the Speech in Reply to 
Hayne.” With a portrait on steel, ey 
Mr. Awnens, Philadel has i “E 
Child's History of Englawat” by " Comer; 
“ Chick Seed he Chick Woea and other 
juveniles, Mr, A. also announces thus early the 
annuals he will have prepared by August next. 
In press, end will be speedily published b 
Pass Deeey & Mitier, ya mg Fem Leaves : 
= Fanny’s Port Folio :” a new book by 
— Fern. Also, “ Minnie Hermon ; or, the 
ie and its Morning” By 'T. W.’ Brown. 
— Derby & Muller have many new books | 
" preparation, and the attention of the trade 
is called to their advertisement of a very great 
variety of popular books. 
toh ee eae the valuable medical books to be put 
an this season, Messrs. Lixpsay & Biakiston, 
ry ay present, i in _ recent announce- 
7 conspicuous lis have in 
press “ Wilson’s Portraits of the Disesaes of the 


De Boismont’s 


a new edition, enlarged ; 


Book ;” Pigott’s “ Dental Chemistry and Metal- 
lurgy.” There are some seventeen works in all, 
of which these titles are specimens. Messrs. 
Lindsay & Blakiston announce, also, a long list 
of miscellaneous books, juv eniles, &e. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE 5TH FEB. TO THE 5TH MARCH, 1855. 


Alexander (Archibald, D. D.).—A History of the Israelitish 

Nation, _— their origin to their dispersion at the De- 

ctruction, of Jerusalem by the Romans. &vo. pp. 620 

any W. J. Martin). 

Allen (Martha) —Day Dreams. 12mo. pp. 154 (Philadel- 

phia, Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 

Amadeus; or, a Night with the Spirit. By Karl Val- 

manns. lémo. pp. 102 (Charles Scribner). 

Anderson (C. F.)—American Villa Architecture, 1853; 

containin ane and elevations, with a description of 
Villas, ae an Essay on Architecture. Part L. 

(Putnam ry 

Ashton (W. T).-Hatchie the Guardian Slave; or, the 

Heiress of Bellevue, a Tale of the Mississippi “and the 

foath West. Illustrated. 12mo. (Boston, B. B. Mussey 


Australian Captive (the); or, an Authentic Narrative of 
fteen veers in the life of William Jackman, edited by 
Rev. J. Chamberlayne. Illustrated, 12mo. pp. 392 (Au- 
burn, ‘Derby & Miller). 
Autegres hs for freedom. 12mo. pp. 3, 263 Illustrations 
and Fac-similes (Boston, J. L. phaoy & Co 
Beecher (L. Ts Works ks. Vol. ti” “}2mo. pp. 456 
»ston, J. P. Jewett & Co.) 
Brownell (Henry Howard)—The Discoveries, Pioneers, 
ttlers of North a South America, from the 
Earliest Periods (882) to ‘the Present Time. 8vo. pp. 640 
(Boston, H. Wentworth). 
Calhoun uc C.)—A_Disquisition on Government, and a 
Discourse on the Constitution and Government of the 


Labor and Love: a Tale of En lish Life. 12mo. pp. 1! 
stoston, Ticknor, x ~ « — s). mivetos 
ster (C. E.)—My Consulshi 2 vols. 12 . 62 
Cornish, Lamport & Co.) < a 
Lippincott’s Cabinet History—State New York. 18mo, 


Me biroy's Eetiateiphie Dt Derectery, for 1853. 8vo. pp. 528, 
Map. (Philadelphia. E. € Biddle). 

Mercantile Library euien New _York.—Thirty- 

—_ Annual Report of the Board of Direction. &vo. 


p. 36, 

Moran (Benjamin).—The Footpath and Highway. 12mo. 
pp. 391 Rniledeipbie, Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 

Metropolitan (The)—A_ Monthly Magazine devoted to 
Religion, a Ay Literature, anc General, Informa- 
tion—edited bya i Vol. 1, No.1. 8vo. pp. 48 
Fg aah John Mu y) 

My Scrapes and fhseagee or, the Adventures of a Stu- 
dent. By One of the “Faculty, 12mo. pp. 336. Lust. 
(New York, Stringer & Townsend). 

Nevin (Rev. ‘Alfred).—Churches of the Valley; or, a His- 
torical Sketch of the Old Presby terian Congregations of 
Cumberland and Franklin Counties in Pennsylvania. 
12mo. pp. 388 (Philadelphia, J. M. Wilson). 

Obligation of the Sabbath: a i? ussion between Rey. J. 
Newton Brown, and Wm. . Taylor. 12mo,. pp. 300 
(Philadelphia, A. Hart). 

Presbyterion Clergyman (A) looking for the Coane by 
= o a Hundred. 12mo. pp. 580 (Gen, P. E. as 

nion 

Rice (Geo. Edward).—An Old Play in a New Garb (Ham- 
let Prince of Denmark). In Three Acts. 12mo. pp. 59. 
Illustrated. (Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

Restoration of Belief (The) I. Christianity in Relation 
to its Ancient and Modern Antagonists. 12mo. pp. 232 
(Philadelphia, H. Hooker). 

Ryle (Rev. J. C.)—The Young Man’s Christian Year; or, 

welve stots se Young Men. 18mo, pp. 62 (New York, 
Rh. Carter & Bros.) 

Southworth (Emma D. E. N.)—The Curse of Clifton; 
Tale of Expiation and a 2 vols. Tino. 

pp. 234, 248. Catadeanle, | A. Hart). 

PA ok of Yale. 8vo. pp. 56 (New Haven, E. Richardson). 

Sunlight upon the Landscape, and other Poems. By a 
Daughter of Kentucky. 12 m0. pp. 48 (Cincinnati, Moore 
« Mery A 

Troubat (F. J.)—The Law of Commandatory and Limited 
Partnership in the United States. Svo. pp. 723 (Phila., 
James Kay). 

Statement made by the Association for the Exhibition of 
Industry of all Nations in regard to the organization 
ane progre re os of the enterprise. 8vo. pp. 57 (New York, 

Sarr 

Stoddard ch. i. )—Adventures in poly Land, with En- 
gravings from Designs by Oertel. 12mo. pp. 240 (Bos- 
ton, Tiines, Reed & Fields). 

Ward (Rev. De W.)—A Christian Gift; or, Pastoral 





ae States, edited by Richard K. Cralle. 8vo. pp. 
406 (Appleton & Co.) 

Charity a1 and Ge Clergy Ai beings Review, by a Protestant 
Ch emes’” amt &e. 
12mo. eo fhe ia. Lippincott, Grambo & Co.) 
vid)—The Chemistry of ‘Agriculture or, the 

and Atmosphere, as related to Ve etables and 
Animal Life. Wmo. pp. 132 (Cincinnati, Ward & Tay- 


lor). 
Cale (L. B.)\—The Beauties and Deformities of Tobacco- 
Using. 4th thousand, revised. 18mo, pp. 144 (Boston, 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 
port to the Convention of the Dio- 
e of Western New York of the Mission to England to 
the Jubilee Services of the coe for the Propagation 
a the Gospel. &vo. pp. 98 (Utica, Curtiss & White). 





Phd 
re 
He 
“ask 


Am oriean, Life. 12mo. Pr. 120 (G. P. Putnam & Co.) 
of Dramatic and Oratorical Ex- 


(N. 
Solitude. 12mo. pp. 142 (Philadelphia, Lindsay & Bla- 


Liston ton). 
Free Will Ba ws - Quarterly. Conducted an Associa- 
tion. A se a Svo. pp. 122 (Providence, Wy, 


Prost t ohn) Border Wars of the West. 8vo. pp. 608. 
a rn, Derby & Miller). 
Glaser illiam Belcher)—Poems. 12mo. pp. 168 (Hal- 
lowell, Masters, Smith & Co. 


amous Men of Modern Times; Famous Men of An- 
cient Times ; 


American Indians; 





xt Bhi Anecdotes of Rs] Animal King- 
dom; A Gianes at Dae nergy hy Book of Literature, wi 
< us 


detphia Wi “vm. 8 . Martien). 


(G. P. Putna: 
rt (A. Mi thsion of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
ino. pp. 28 wry of Moore,  aaerson, Willstach 
eys). 


Hints to a Layman. 12mo, pp. 67 (Philadelphia, C. G. 
Henderson & 


tearns & Co.) 





Skin,” to be completed in eight folio parts,—a 





lliams, Day 


ities of Human Nature; Lives of 
Benefactors: Famous American Indians; Lives of | Fullerton (Lady Georgiaba)—Lady Bird ; a Tale. 12mo. 
Celebrated Women; American History; European 
History ; Asiatic History ; x. African History; History of Gore (Mrs.) 
toms, and Antiquities Live In. 12mo. pp. 362 (D. Appleton & Co.) 
of the American indians; 4 A Glance at the Sciences; | Greer (Mrs. J. R.)—The Society of Friends ; a Domestic 
Feo! 


ustry, and prt. by Man 3 


(James)—The Brownie of Bodsbeck. 8yo. pp.109| 2 vols. Lae pp. 256, 251 


Kni an boty Ly F. )—The Aimerican ltymologica School Strickiena ¢ 


Letters. 7.8, PR. 192 (Rochester, E. Darrow.) 
Warrington (J., M.D.)—The Obstetric Catechism ; illust. 
12mo. pp. 448 (Philadelphia, Barrington & Haswell). 
Weaver (Rev. G. 8.)—Ho opes and Helps for the Young of 
both Sexes. 12mo. pp. 246 (New York, Fowlers & Wells). 
TRANSLATIONS. 
Stockhardt (Dr. J. A.)\—Chemical Field Lectures for Agri- 
culturists, translated from the German, edited with 
notes, by James E. Teschemacher. 12mo. pp. 242 (Cam- 
bridge, John mor tet). 
Vinet (A.)\—Pastoral Theology; or, the Theory of the 
Ev onaeion pipistry ; translated by T. H. Skinner, D.D. 
12mo., pp. 387 (Harper & 


REPRINTS. 
Alison (Sir ery won of Europe, 1815 to 1852. 


G.)—The Deck of the Crescent City ; a Picture of | _ 8vo. pp. 206 iarver & Bros. 


Beaven (Rev. J., D.D.)—A Catechism on the Thirty-nine 
Srtictes of oA the Church of England, adapted to the Ame- 
rican Book of Common Prayer. 1&mo. pp. 152 (G 
Prot. PP a Union 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.)—A “Guide to Roman History, from the 

Earliest Period to the Close of the Western Empire. 
tane. pp. 474 (C. 8. Francis). 

Chambers’s Repository. of pagracting and Amusing Pa- 
pers. With nee. Vol. lL. (complete in itself). 
12mo. pp. 356. (Boston, Gould & Lincoln). 

Coleridge (8. T. B. .— .. Works, with an Introductory 
my ea by his pomecannioal and Theological Pinion’: 

Professor Shedd. In 7 vols. Vol. L. p 


Bros.) 
nit ‘kens “(Charles)—A Round of Stories by the Christmas 


ex G. as .)—Parley’s Cabinet Library: comprising | _ Fire. Evo. op 47 (Stringer & Townsend). 


Drury (Ann: y Might and Shade; or, the Young Artist. 
12mo. pp. 267 (D. Appleton & Co.) 


pp. 328 hin Ly & Jo.) 
he Dean’s Daughter ; or, i Days We 


Narrative, illustrating the peculiar doctrines held ty 
the oe of George Fox. 12mo. pp. 340 (M ° 


py Gustome Nations; The World and its | Jewsbury (G. ap the History of an Adopted Child. 
Inhabitants. a Geo. C. Rand). 16mo. RP. p. 346 (I rper & Bros.) 

Griffin. (Mrs. 1h ~Apalegh ian Primer and Reader. | Ladies’ Work Book, containing Instructions in Knitting, 

ama . and i Oo. pp. 32, 94, 166 (Philadelphia, Lind- pee ee hem Lace, Embroidery, Crochet, &c. Ius- 


. 98 (A. Montgomery). 


¢puhision). 
Robe: Mash (tre). Westie Avon, by the author of Two Old 
Goulding = ery on the pal (hg SRA os jaune Men’s Tales, &c. 8vo. PP. 148 (Harpe rs’ Select Novels). 


Miseries (the) < Human Life: an Oid Friend in a New 
Iilust’d. 12mo. pp. 182 (G. P. Putnam & Co.) 


Dress. ‘ 
tag the Wien <e a ros raters: is Bannattecs Oxford (Lord Bishop of)—Jubilee Sermon, preached in 


bho >5 aa Abbey, June 15, 1852. 8vo. pp. 22 (D. 

Jana, 

Scott (sir W.)—Waverley Novels: The Fair Maid of Perth, 
Anne of oe 12mo. pp. 586 (Phil., Lippincott, 
Grambo 

Tales a a Grandfather, third and fourth series. 

(Boston, 8. H. Parker and B. B. 





Musse 
nots in France and America. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 638 Sickness and Health rh the waa p pn, 12mo, 


Jenkins ( G. "Syne Heroines of History. 12mo. pp. 520 sintth G. Wythe La low ‘of € ee * Course of Lec- 
(Auburn, —% Beardsley & Co.) Aimer with end and a Pependix, by J ft. Cc C Symons. og 
4 xed an otes, &c., wle 

Srnets Symon eye for geome Text Book, meric pp dat alitior ': Gy ey y W 


Agnes) —Lives of the Queens of Scotland, and 
English Beipoemeescupaccted with the Regal Succession 
2mo. pp. 36 (Harper & 


)}—Memoirs of the Queens of Henry 








2 g Copious da Sys- 
tometie hoya ny Formation and Derivation of| of Great Britain. Vol. 
Words, from Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek, whic Bros.) 
orien the Ere an, nk here & ST cod at hin Mother Biizabeth of York. 80. pb. 
co) . 420 (Phila., Blanchard & Lea) 
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Trench (R. ©. B.D)—On the Lessons in Proverbs : bein, 9 
the Substance Closers Saree to Young Men’s 
Societies at Portsmouth ere, I2mo. pp. 140 


Redfield). 
wi tely (Archbish: peel Doubts relative to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. fino. op. 18 (Boston, James Munroe 


MUSIC. 
The Sister’s Lament for her premer, written 


b: 
F. Gould, posed b Beauties o (hong @ the 
‘an ang by Madame Phiten Ellen oy 


the Fugitiv: Mareailho' 
Want Pot aby > Wilaee M. Doo, alts, by Ma by 
Stes of Henr Clay. written hy i A, Monart: M.D. 
Converse j i, iga Valse Uraciease, by 

ka, 
of the ‘Sliver Ae b 
Wilkinson ; mans | st « 

Baron F 


lover. Boston : Oliver 


Ditson’s Uniform alition of Hi n’s, Mozart’ 
thoven’s Masses ; Haydu’s Third Mass in D; 
Mater, with Latin and aah Words, the music by 
Rossini; Rimbault’s Musical Handbooks for the Piano 
Forte, for Singing, for Harmony. 

The Sonatas of Beet hoven, for the | Piano Forte ; The Prima 
Donna Waltzes, co by Jullien ; Why not be now? 
—Never Again, Bal by C. Glover; an 
Dag “S - al jn. ena Chorus, 7 the late Henry ors. 

habe SS = Recall the 
iat 4 from ‘Bunn’s Sieit lian, Bri 
fe; Aurora March, composed by me 
ratie Melodies, by C. Czerny ; Bona 
arch, by Mozart; My Dream of 
) —k Herold’s Marie, by Loder; In Memoriam, Two 
Webster penere} Marches; The Gallant Yacht, words 
and Mus C3 Woman Rules You Still, as 
sung by wy he Thillon, composed by i The 
Merry Sailor Boy, words by C. Socelyt, music by B. 
Lang ; Six Songs y Bartholdy. 


lS_S__ a 


EMNANT ‘of the edition of the “Blue 

Book,” or United States’ Government Register, giv- 
ing the names, salary, and location of every public ofil- 
cer, civil and military,’ in pay of the United States. 


Price #3. A fewcopies remaining of the late edition, 


ale b 
forsale PY PAYLOR & MAURY, 


Booksellers, near 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
529 tf 


Ditsom, 
and Bee- 


ving 


fe is yee, 











TAYLOR & MAURY, 
BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AGENTS, &e, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


; | pressions of 


- | est demand. e 





NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 


SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 


MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
mony of a isons of a woessee "—by the teful ex- 
the es acknowledgments of 
the rich, and _ the official and professional statements of 
persons ‘in office and of 
EMINENT: PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 


The chief in ient of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by voleanic fire, and no article on a lady's toilet can be 
found freer from uncleanly or refuse subs' es—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 


has been before the the public net not bk three and’ the New Bw Bg 


recently introduced 

land States, yet it has alre baily Gute a 

throughout the whole Eastern exereat it is in ory ra 

have not as yet paid much attention 

its introduction for other ee the uses of persons 

ed and for family purposes ; already we have nearly 

a hundred Testimonials like the following from the 
RELIABLE SOURCES, 

showing that for 


HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


it is likewise 
Blane 


“We leasure in recommending the MEXTI- 
T to all our friends and cus- 


n 
aa te te pnt always effectually. 
men have also used it for severe Bruises a 
well as for ae tm Pains, and they all say rit eae 
magic—we can only “y that we have entirely 
the use of any other a 
J. M. HEWITT, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
HARNDEN’S eos 
PULLEN, 


IRGIL & Co.’s, 
WELLS, FAKGO & CO.’s. 


Principal Offices—Comer Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 
804 Broapway, New York. 
j22tf A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 


Foreman for 





JUST PUBLISHED, AND FOR SALE TO THE TRADE, 


THE AMERICAN EPHEMERIS, AND NAUTICAL ALMANAC, 1855. 
(Published by authority of the Secretary of the Navy). 


HARRIS’S TREATISE ON 


INSECTS. 


New Edition. 


STOCKHARDT’S CHEMICAL FIELD LECTURES FOR AGRICULTURISTS. 
Edited by JAMES BE. TESCHEMACHER. 


JOHN 


BARTLETT, CamBripveGe. 


f19 





TRUBNER & CQO., 


(LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 


AMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY, 


12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
CONTINUE TO SUPPLY 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN (Old and Modern) 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


And everything connected with 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 
possess advantages, with respect to capital and experience, which enable them successfully to compete with 


CONSIGNMENTS OF AMERICAN BOOKS 
From all parts of the United States, are respectfully solicited; and I. & Co. are at all times prepared to make advan- 


CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


T. & Co. believe they are the only firm in the pmeastas business who have established Agents in Paris, Vienna, St. 


hey 
any London House. 


ces of ONE HALF the invoice value, 


Amsterdam, Berlin, Copenhagen. 


——-> 
vantages for buying and selling on the 


superior 


Lateels & c.,and dealing directly with these Agents, are able to offer 
ontinent. 


dil 





FRENCH, 


SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


AND OTHER FOREIGN WORKS. 


531 BROADWAY, 


, NE EW YORK. 


HE advertiser respectfully invites attention to his D is stotk, to which very large additions have 


recently been made, and are also now on the way. 


By the Dapper of Catalogues and Lists from time to time qvery feos, will be offered to 
the standard old and new books published in es 
ration of well established houses in those countries will secure 


interested in 


well as 


5 


all classes of 


r execution of all orders intrusted to me as 


moderate prices; and these advantages will be realized at least as fully as through any other house. 


FRANCIS HORSFALL, Librairie Etrangere, 


537 Broapwayr. 


persons 
um, Spain, om Italy, and the direct co-ope- | 
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BOOKS IN PRESS. . 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTOY, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 


(MEDICAL, &c¢,) 


1—WILSON’S PORTRAITS OF THE Dis. 
—- OF THE oie. To be completed in « 


most beautifully execut 
= upon the portant subject represented, ey 


in this countr, 


2,—HENLE'S TREATISE ON GENERAL 
fgg og et fre from the German by 


Pony OF HALLUCIN RATIONAL HIS. 
R ALLUCIN ( 
VISIONS, fe. dc. Translated trom Oe ros 
edition. a Sidaivo-Lewal volume, octavo. 
4—MEIG’S PRACTICAL TREATISE oy 


THE DISEASES Nad CHILDREN. Second editiog, 
enlarged. 1 vol 8v 


56—HEADLAND'S TREATISE ON THE 
ACTION OF MEDICINES. 1 vol. 8vo. 


6—TILTS ELEMENTS OF HEALTS, 


AND peers OF FEMALE HYGIENE | 
vol. royal 12mo. 


7.—BULL ON “THE MATERNAL MAN. 
—— OF CHILDREN. A newand enlarged 


8—COMFORTS THOMSONIAN PRAC- 
TICE OF MEDICINE. 4th edition. vo. 
9—AN ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GFR. 


MAN-ENGLISH CLINICAL PHRASE BOOK. by 
Montgomery Johns, M. D. 


10.—PIGGOTTS DENTAL CHEMISTRY 
AND METALLURGY. With Illustrations. 

11—DR. DARLINGTON'S FLORA (CAS. 
ea or, Botanizing Companion. 1 vol. royal 


12—THE PHYSICIAN'S VISITOR'S LIST 
FOR 1854. 


183—COOPER ON AGED SIGHT, NEAR. 
SIGHT, AND IMPAIRED VISION. From the s- 
cond London edition. 


14.—OBSTETRICS, PATHOLOGY, AND 


PRACTICE OF Foe. By Prof. Simpson, of 
the University of Edinburgh. 


15.—WYTHE'S GUIDE TO THE USE AND 
erUre OF eas MICROSCOPE. A new and ea 

16.—RAN KING'S HALF-YEARLY 
STRACT of the Medical Sciences. No. 17. 

17—WALTONS OPERATIVE OPTHAL 
MIC SURGERY. Illustrated. 





AB- 


(MISCELLANEOUS AND JUVENILE) 


18—MRS. LEE'S AFRICAN WANDER 
ERS. Illustrated. 

19.—MRS. LEE’S BUSH LIFE, and Adve 
tures of Capt. Spencer in Australia. 

20.—MRS. LEE’S ANECDOTES OF THE 
HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. [lu 


21—MRS. LEE’S ANECDOTES OF THE 
- HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF BIRDS, FISiHES 
AND REPTILES. 


22—THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS Of 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. . 

23—THE EMPLOYMENT OF SAINTS [\ 
HEAVEN. By Harbaugh. 

24.—-THE RAILWAY AND STEAMBOAT 
ANECDOTE BOOK. Illustrated. 

25—-THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTED. 
Forming vol. 12 of the Young American's Library. 

26—THE MINE—-Its Subterranean Wonders 
and Productions. Illustrated. With 

27—THE SHIP—Its History, Uses, «ec. 
INustrations. 

28.—THE FARM—Its Rural Toils and Ple« 
sures. With Illustrations. 

29—THE OCEAN—Its Wonders and Pre 
ducts. With Illustrations. ‘ 

30.—GEMS OF SACRED VERSE. A chwiee 
selection from American and English Poets. 

31—THE DIAL OF LOVE. By Mary How- 

itt. With Illustrations. 

32—THE CONCEITED PIG, Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. 
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No. 318 


BANVARD'S PILGRIMAGE 
PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM 


is exhibiting ery soous, at 3 ch paetaegey Wedstedas 
GEORAM .. 


two doors from the Metropolitan Hotel. 
carne work exhibits, in minute detail, all the 


SACRED LOCALITIES, 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Money is plenty and GOOD BOOKS will sell. 

















Fioine, Rivers. vay celebrated in | Life of Henry Clay, by Greeley and Perpeent, 12mo. $1 25 | Poems of Martin Farquhar Tupper, l6mo............ ) 
eur Mardin oy) Life of Napoleon Womaparte. by J. G. Lockhart, ' ~ Fresh Leav es from Western Woods, by Mrs. Fuller, me 
sta ablabeadeheeeedds nb8Gi56) ccs ckvesavessice BP) BOER necaccconsadecedcdertaccerecvaccctecccccccecces 00 
a of the” Empress Josephine, first Wife of Napo- | Voice t to the Young, by W. W. Patton, 2mo....... 60 
P. O. Headley, 12mo..............00.s4.-0+ 125 Missionary Offering, dedicated to Dr. Jud: , mo. ) 
— NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, Life at rge Washington, by Jared Sparks, LL.D. 150) Pure Gold, or Truth in its Native Lov reliness by D. res 
B Lives of Mary and and Washington, mother __ eR Viti ent ne eee ocr e 100 
$46 anp 348 broapway, and we of George Washington, by C. Conkling, a Nesthera | Harp and Forest Melodies, by M. A. Bige- cs 
Corner of Leonard street. Life of v. Adoniram Judson, of the Burman | Methodist Pre acher, by Bishop iiedding, Dr. tisk, = it 
Missio Sie sc anttadceracanacinsenesians 1 00 Dr. — Dr. Durbin, and others. ................ 100 
The Co ion of Books dhe ; three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W. Stewart, 10 Episcopal Methodism as it Was and Is, by Rev. P.D 
llecti Ope SRS OT hemp eee NOR 6o odwinchstuabuiteahhesvuhebisenwoasecks 
for reference and circulation, is one of the largest | Life of Benjamin Franklin, ‘written ‘by himself, Thrilling Incidents and Narratives, by Rev. A. R. a 
FMI anork csasgveninoncsonductnongesansragvensazeors DOD) _ Bolden,......0..2,..,-cprcceceneseroesessnnsorseias 1 00 . 
and best in i < > pre ng ORF ng sy ; 00 | Lives of pgm Methodist Ministers, by Rev. 
s e n poner dams, by iam wa aS os inc okdeiees anak es Toponndsgeunetnceddl dxik aka 25 i 
The Reading Room Life of Loui ne, ene th, Governor of Hungary, by Pr History of Oregon, and Voyage round the World, aa A 
is liberally and puscmalty pplied with American and = Headley, with an introduction by Horace Gree- - rey Rev. G. uiines, no... Si tinth ictiliaiiaie atte ina ciaa Ss 100 ih 
" Porton NG er eT ree remon ixplorin t tl hi th 
Foreign Newspapers and icals. 9 < Gomera Zechary Tayne, » y e pempoeery : 2 Pog iy oe Oregon, and California. tow _ . a 125 
re e i) ansfield, 12mo.. 2 r John Franklin, and the Arctic E li . by P. 
The Alphabetical and Analytical eS — Perce, fourteenth President " dian Captive Simo, esos cast <a — 125 
of the Unite y D. W. Bartlett, 2mo..... 75 | Indian tives, or Lif the Wigwam, : 
Caenee sor Sate | (enerals of the last War with Great Britain, 13ih0. 1 00 * io Acta eee nt 5a i 
Seven H pages, for Sale ves 0 m and Monroe, by ams, story of Morinons, or Latter Day Saints, 12 ‘ 
A lenge octane, of newly ow ig - Aporrmer ced raped ies Dap at maszpene 1 00| History of the War with Mexice be Js ‘Jenkins, siges 
ue ¢ Andrew Jackson, by gt qenking, Lino. 1 00 wl I ins thine aiteineienehe tad ini diecsiadtidedesvne 125 iB 
HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT. =e t and his Apostles, by Vv eet- 13 ween Scenes, and Reminiscences, | aS 250 
Denke e ads beh bb Ledibwtheneie de ild Scenes of a Hunt Life, with stra- ; 
—_ John aunpers Pilgrim's Progress, 7 illustrations, isl Y tions, bd mee Oe apead ae “ese a am - 1 50 1% 
a ek sae swanns ae 5 | Young’s Science of Government, l2mo............... 4 
A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 YEARS’ Noble Deeds of | American Women, giited by J. ‘ts pve td, Lady's System of Cookery. by Mrs. T. J. ea r) 
SUFFERING ement an rs rey, Riasi adeayve i MEA nnankdbavcdshacntahs teectennscéescoas 125 
Letter aoe Mr. William Galpin, of 7 Women of the Bible, being historical and descrip- What I saw in London, by D. W. tlett, 12mo.... 
BY faye. ~omh _— dated May \ ioe ve eatenen, by Rev. P. C. Headley, illustrated, ‘é s hatI caw 5 New York. b yJ.H at ND. aig. 1 00 
“INP FE EE IE EES EE Ee ints and Helps to Healt d i b 
To Sinat the. the pone, “is, my wife (who is now 61), caught Gitel Book for Young Men, by Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, y Wi ccames poosgacene ee eee 100 
aT ch et addin Tt ip ncabdbedeadhesde coneeeetecuineteentenensossies 75 uatt on t ) f ti 
aw pod ot nem m eaties a her legs, So Gitt- Book for Young Ladies : or, Woman’s Mission ; 6 metpeilies, by HS Randall 2 — — - - . 1 50 
gs Layee y Dr m Pe, Bier nnkueansacerhictass 75| The American Fruit Culturist, } : 
— P., rag deprived entirely MRE Young M Man’s Book, or seit Educaiion, by Rev. W. in ee yo bebe r cage noe Sevarepplen ethers 1 5 
; Nah ses Coded saiwiscs SeSos Us oveoocéesconccee 7 1¢ Dairyman’s nual, by G. E 8, OCtavo,...... 
Brey wey oS a cobascio ane te thohe Tes Lady’s Book, or Female Education, by aa The comm .%, oe K of Gems for the ‘Mead and the ied . 
SS See vee ee eart, b. ’, Woodwort Se AT 25 
pe legs was —_- h Ly a read a Wesley Offering, by Rev. D. Holmes, l6mo.......... i Stories about Birds, » with Pictures to match, by F. at t 
ments and ae ep by ohar Coane other remedy Cpaaenes, or Life on the Farm, by Rev. D. K. icles ——o - = ae i Pistols ee ke 75 ete 
S| ERG ccccccscvccccsccescoceccssecesesocessvcccecscses ories about Animals, with Pictures to match, by F. u 
—- ne wesks go, and, strange. an ae Cuerg Sues for the Young, by John Mather ‘Aus- ne ). hogmperth., a bbeve . Keleciorr at. 75 ‘ 
Ph, We cca eugcslvebcethostgebescccecsssesescces . 75} Frost's Pictorial History of California, l12mo......... 1 2 
god heath ja boos age paspvene withest cosm or soar, fooms of John Quincy Adams, l2mo..............06. 50 | Thrilling Adventures, by Land and by Sea, by J. O. * 
a the sufferings of wife during the last 43 Golde Chain, Links of Friendship, for the LO. SE od tein wins chddcndivadesadbovuekon 125 
— con them with present enjo: nt of 0. Fr ELE LER PONE OE Tee ae 100 Daring Deeds of American Heroes, by J. O. Bray- 
health. you or indeed feel delighted in having been | Silver Cup i = oe Sparkling ‘Drops, from ‘many waned DUP eadel raabivessudelvunccteccconsvescecace 1 2 
the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings of a tains, l6mo........ Stat senetahvonssceseoswess covore 100 New. ‘Clerk's PID ionic tdadandendzecentsedcseduc 2 25 : 
ellow-c: » 


. Gigned) WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON 70 a -s OF AGE CURED OF ABAD LEG 
30 YEARS’ STANDING. 
*. Mr. William_A Builder 

Copy of @ Le ser a Pr. “nei Abbe, of 
To Professor HoLLoOw ay 

Sirn,—I suffered for a parted of thirty years from a bad 

leg, the result of two nad gene — ts at Gas 

Works; accom: nab 2 t had re- 


utated, yet, in tion to that op’ your Pills and 

ntment have a in se short a 
tae, that few who not witne it would it the 
fac IAM ABRBS. 


The truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. W. 
P. England, Chemist, 138 Market Street, Hud Huddersfield. 


A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH 


Ertract Srom Mr. Frederick Tse x 
Peihurnt Ke Ket Joted Deemer ah. en” 


To Nay ol HoLLoway 
wife from Bad Breasts for 





The above Books are well printed, on good paper, finely bound, and illustrated with steel 
portraits, frontispieces, &c. 


Tue Trave Supriiep on Liserat Terms By 
DERBY & MILLER, Avsury, N. Y.,, 
Or, DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burrato, 


WILL BE oe : 


January 2 February 22d, 
THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTIVE; being the | THE STRING OF PEARLS, for Boys and 


Sprestumsast br at egy aa oe the Cannibals | Girls, by T. 8. Arthur. 16mo., 75 cents. 
February 25th, 


January 28th, 


rs Victi | SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE 
Pi jaan Pendlpeforibe Maine Law oyRev 3.K,| SOUTH-WEST, by Fred. Hardman. 12mo., #1 35. 
Com 12mo., 


March 10th, 
BORDER ica etee tee weer by Prof.| THE LIFE OF LADY JANE GREY, by 
Frost. Octavo, 300 illustrations, $2 50. D. W. Bartlett. 12mo, 
February 20th, March Vith, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER; or, Home in | POETS AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE, 
the Country, by J. L. Blake, D.D. i2mo., #1 50. ' by G. Gilfillan. 12mo., $1. 


PREPARING AND IN PRESS. 


THE LIFE ANIEL WEBSTER. * LIFE ON THE PLAINS and sues the Diggings of 

aw fa ” By B. F. Tet, D.D. | Mi Tifornia. By A. Delano, $1 

THe, L LIFE OF oF Beery CLAY. Ovtavo Edition. To MORNING STARS OF THE NEW WORLD. By 
his most able and popular Speeches, F. Parker, $1 25. 


SPEECHES OF AMERICAN ORATORS, from 
THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ARMINIUS, 3 vols. 8vo., #6. Mthe evolution to the present time, edited by Christo 


THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. By D. W. Bartlett,| pherMorgan 
16m0., a cents. THE LIFE OF MARY, the Mother of Christ,—12mo., #1. 
WHY I AMA TEMPERANCE MAN, and other Sketches, | FERN LEAVES FROM FANNY'S PORTFOLIO, 12mo., 


by T. W. g ang a" 
HERMON: OR, THE ay 4 AND ITS 
LIFE — QUEEN (* SCOTS. By P. C. Headley, | ss Sy a Fey T. W. Brown, 12mo., #1 


DERBY & MILLER, Avevry, N. Y., 
Avd DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burraro, N. Y. 
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The Pills should be used ly with the Ointment in 
most of the 9 
Bad Breasts, ¢ : ‘ — 
Bun: os. 
Bite of "Mosche- Elephantiods, Skin Danan, 
= Gout, Sore Heads, 
Sh. ee” As 
preps Yaws. 
at the Establishment of Ho.ioway, 244 
Strand (near Bar, London), and by all respect- 
British ae dt oe United States, pan 
at 37 e., S7¢., and @1 50c. each. by the 
hodaes in the Union, and by Messrs. A. rey. 
EF” There is covalderable saving by taking the larger 
NB patients in every 
disorder are oak * J2eow ly 
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Tits Journal, now in its seventh year, the first and only one of its kind successfully established in the United States, is especially devoted 


to the interests of the Reaping Pustic. 


Its ArticLes embrace subjects of general interest, handled in an independent style. 
Its Tates anp Skercnes are by the best writers of our own country, or selected from choice foreign sources ndt generally 


accessible. 


Its Curonicte or Passinc Events is full and minute on topies likely to interest the intelligent; embracing the LATEST txrorma- 
Tt0N on all subjects of Lrrerature, Sctence, Art, Music, Drama, PopuLar AMUSEMENT, AND Socrat CuircHat. 
Its Lrrerary Notices aim at combining entertainment and piquancy, with the fullest and fairest exposition of every new book of 


value published. 


The Proceedings of the various Societies for Discovery on Researcn throughout the country, are reported in its columns. 
Its constant contributors are some of the most eminent authors of the country. 


It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly Journal inferior to none in America, in enlightened entertainment and efficiency. 

The new volume of the “I1rerany Wortp,” as it will appear for the present year, will sustain all the old elements of the Journal, 
with some popular additions both of form and matter, suggested to us by experience, which cannot but be acceptable to our subscribers, 
These consist in a better arrangement of the plan, an enlargement of some old features, and an introduction of new ones. 


The “ Larrerary Wortp” will in future contain :— 


I. Articles, illustrating, in the handling of some timely topic, the general principles of the Journal in all its departments. 


II. Passages in advance of New and Important publications. 
Ill. Reviews of New Books. 
IV. Literary Intelligence and Gossip. 


V. The Reports of Societies—the Oriental, Historical, Ethnological, &c., &c., communicated from original sources. 


VI. Original Poems, Tales, Sketches. 
VII. Communications of Correspondents on various topics. 


VILL. Occasional Select Papers from Books, Periodicals, &c., at home and abroad. 


IX. The Fine Arts—New Galleries, Paintings, Institutions, Prints, &¢., with the Artists’ Gossip of the Week, and Foreign Items. 
X. Musie and the Drama; the Performances and Gossip of the Week. 


XI. Miscellany and Gossip—a collection of novel incidents with comments upon the topics of the day, from all quarters—presented in 
a comprehensive, striking, and picturesque form—paragraphs with the materials of an essay. 


XII. Varieties ; Anecdotes, &c. 
XII. Publisher's Cirenlar; Book Announcements, &e. 


The Literary World contains from sixteen to twenty and twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every Saturday, at $3 per 
annum, always in advance. All Communications, Books for Review, &c. to be addressed 


Eprrors 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 


anp Proprietors, 109 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Patices af 


* Amongst the permanent features of this city, and forming one of the most efficient 
organs of taste and intellectual culture in this country is The Literary World, a - 
nal which has acquired a wide reputation and a hae 6 high — for the ability and 
scholarship with which it is conducted. The peop ly finding out that 
‘Telegraphic Despatches’ and ‘City Items’ do not embrace the whole sum and sub- 
stance of the news and intelligence of the day or week, and that there are matters of 
interest and entertainment which deserve more than a paragraph in the 








formed as to the 
prearese of society and the world in the practical concerns which affect the 
I 


mediate range of the daily press.”— Nat. Intelligencer. 


“The most reliable journal in the country for the independence of its literary criti- 
cisms. It is apparently free from all cliquism, devoted to the interests of good and 
true literature, and the public can trust its opinions concerning the books they 
the plays they Ne the pictures they look upon, the singers they listen to, the societ 
and manners of which they are a part. As a true chronicle, therefore, of all that is 
tgking place in literature and the arts, it has no equal in this country.”—Albany State 

egister. 


“The Literary World is the only paper exclusively devoted to the impartial criticism 
of books and works of art in this country, and is managed with great industry, 
ability, and judgment."— Evening Post. 





the Press. 


“The best specimen of a literary published in this country, is the * Lite- 
rary World,’ ork. Nee ae camtien capluus aattens ama of the la- 
test and best books published. ; selec from the advanced sheets of admired works; 
excellent translations from the 

ircle of the Fine Arts; lists of standard books published in England, «8 
Well as descriptive advertisements of works issued and to be issued by our own publish: 


paper ) 
tors, whose artic ays read with but it also occasionally gracr® i 
poe a be with Papers fr froma the ished pena such athere as Professor Henry Keed, 








of this city, and Professor Tayler Lewis, ork. We recommend to our readers 
with confidence the Lite 7 Wor! id, and them that it ways be an eleva 
ting and refining influence ih the family.” Ohrietian (Paine) 

“The Literary World, a ical issued at New York, which gives a more vivil, 
‘eee morass of ihe ne of American Literature, Art, Science, than any 
three others.”"—London Atheneum. 


“We have read or looked thoroughly over every number of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have leaped to se ell. 
eyidence of tasking many welbteraished nad diligent minds, | See trom perecdl 

n 

arty favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 

Me sancan is irae ge aa ic ae yea ws 
c who ves e rs, tm ’ 
the Literary World.” n Examiner. : 


“Conducted with very decided talent, taste, and tact.”—Louisville Journal. 
“This excellent literary weekly has attained a wide-spread popularity.”—Picayun¢. 


“ This journal stands at this time conspicucas as a record and critic of the literature 
of the country, It is, we do not hesitate to say, the most complete periodical RL. 
kind we have yet had; and we doubt whether any man, claiming Potnfal cadet 
chosen library and cultivated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful r 
and supporter of the ‘ World.’"— Washington Union. 








